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MIDSUMMER PASSES. 
With faltering step the sweet Midsummer 
paused 
Upon the last stair of the worn July. 
Behind her blushed the roses and before 
The scarlet poppies shimmered in the corn. 
From far-off woods a heated breath came past, 
Blown from dark cedars and tall groves of 
pine, 
Yet all its sweetness could not seem to 
soothe 
The bitterness of fair Midsummer's pain, 
Who felt her sceptre slipping from her grasp, 
And saw one coming with his heated brows 
Girt round with wheat-straws; bold young 
August brown. 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 

President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark 
University, is reported to have said at a 
recent convention of educators that girls 
after they are twelve years old ought not 
to study either the sciences or the classics, 
If the report is correct, the general public 
will inevitably draw the inference that the 
president of Clark University has a bee in 
his bonnet. 


_>? 


New York women take notice! The 
annual school meetings are held in New 
York State on the first Tuesday evening 
after the first Monday in August. Under 
the State law, any woman over 21 years of 
age, of American birth, who owns or 
rents taxable property, or whose name is 
on the last preceding tax list as having 
paid taxes on over $50 of personal prop 
erty, or who is parent or sole guardian of 
a child or children of school age who have 
attended school not less than eight weeks 
of the preceding term, is allowed to vote 
on all questions raised at the annual school 
meeting. 





Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake deserves 
thanks and congratulations for her success 
in securing the erection of a Memorial to 
Margaret Fuller on Fire Island Beach, 
near the sight of the shipwreck in which 
that noble woman perished with her hus- 
band and child. It was a tragic ending of 
a singularly noble and useful life, which 
deserves commemoration. Margaret Ful- 
ler was the John the Baptist of the wo- 
man’s rights movement in America, and 
as such will be forever honored. 





All honor to Dr. Ida Kahn and Dr. 
Mary Stone. These brave Chinese women 
have dared to break the silence of centu- 
ries, and have inaugurated the woman’s 
rights movement in the very heart of Ori- 
ental conservatism. Now let the women 
of British India make themselves heard. 





em 


A decisive victory was scored for wom- 
en at the meeting of the North American 
Turnerbund recently heldat Buffalo, N. Y. 
The women have heretofore had their own 
organizations separate from the men and 
their own classes and work operating 
under an auxiliary system. Through the 
efforts of the younger and more liberal 
men, a change has been made in the rules 
whereby the women are put on the same 
footing as the men, and will henceforth 
be admitted to the mixed classes for the 
first time. They will also be admitted to 
exhibition work. This step, taken by a 
conservative German organization, is in- 
dicative of a growing sentiment in favor of 
the equal rights of men and women. 





Miss Julia C, Lathrop has resigned her 
position of the Illinois State Board of 
Charities, and calls public attention to 
the possible consequences of the action of 
Gov. Yates in forcing upon the Board the 
appointment of J. Mark Tanner, son of 
the former governor, contrary to the 
wishes of a majority of the Board, The 
Chicago Record-Herald of July 20 says: 

This is a palpable attempt to make the 
Board a political machine. The functions 
of the State Board are merely advisory, 
and its members have been appointed 
solely with reference to their personal in- 
terest in and identification with charitable 
enterprises. Of course the selection of 
Tanner could have no reference to any 
personal fitness or qualification. 





-_-—— 


Miss Lathrop first became a member of 
the State Board of Charities eight years 
ago by Governor Altgeld’s appointment. 
Governor Yates reappointed her this year 
as an afterthought, the last day of the 
legislative session, in deference to pro- 
tests against dropping her which he could 
not afford to ignore. According to per- 
sons familiar with the facts, Miss Lathrop 
had done more traveling and more intelli- 
gent work for the State’s poor and aftlicted 
than any ten other members of former 
boards. One thing she did was never be- 
fore attempted. She visited every county 
in the State, studied local conditions in 
each as to almshouses and other forms of 
public charity, established in each a vol- 
unteer commission of physicians and 
philanthropists to work with and report 
to the State Board of Charities, and so 
forwarded immeasurably the effort to put 
all public charity in the State on a sys- 
tematic, comprehensive, intelligent and 
progressive basis. 


———— _ or 





The former secretary of the Board, Hon. 
Frederick H. Wines, is a man of national 
reputation as a statistician and an author- 
ity upon the subjects that pertain to the 
care of the delinquent and defective 
classes. Miss Lathrop has long been 
identified with important charitable un- 
dertakings, being a co-laborer with Miss 
Jane Addams in the building up of the 
famous Hull House Settlement. Miss 
Lathrop was justly indignant at such a 
manifest and indefensible attempt to take 
politics into a board of this character by 
a governor who had publicly declared 
himself before election as in favor of tak- 
ing the charitable institutions out of poli- 
tics. She therefore tendered her resigna- 
tion, and accompanied it with a stinging 
and unanswerable arraignment of the 
policy by which the charitable institutions 
are prostituted to the base ends of party 
politics. The withdrawal of Miss Lathrop 
from the Board is a grievous loss to the 
State. 


=—_eoe-—- 





The objection that ‘‘women cannot en- 
force the ballot by fighting,’’ is handled 
as fqllows by Miss Sarah M. Severance in 
the Pacific Ensign: 

It is no special credit to be a fighter; 
plug-uglies beat phflosophers in fighting; 
and the logic of the argument is amusing, 
when the fact is, that our regular army, 
our professional fighters, cannot vote at 
all, except by special act of Congress. 
Our fighting is done by paid soldiers; 
women help pay them; and had we a 
voice in the nation there would be few 
wars, for a strong nation can preserve 
peace. For every fighter some woman 
has fought with death; she has been his 
quartermaster, commissary, surgeon, 
nurse, chaplain, drill-major for years, and 
it is simple justice that he should protect 





his mother without depriving her of what 
he would readily grant to his enemy when 
eonquered, self-government. If women 
had the ballot, they would quell quarrels 
among big boys as they now do among 
small ones; but if not, what sense is there 
in disfranchising women because they 
cannot, or will not fight, and enfranchis- 
ing paralytics, the halt, the maimed and 
the blind? 





London, July 23.—In the House of 
Commons, Secretary of War Brodrick an- 
nounced the names of the members of a 
committee of women which is to visit and 
report on the Boer refugee camps in 
South Africa, Among those appointed are 
Lady Knox, who has had considerable ex- 
perience in South Africa; the Hon. Mrs. 
Millicent Fawcett, LL. D., the widow of 
the late postmaster general, the Rt. Hon, 
Henry Faweett, and the author of a num- 
ber of publications on political economy; 
Lucy Dean, inspector of factories; and 
Miss Scarlett. The first three sailed for 
Cape Town, July 22. 





LOW IDEALS OF LIFE. 


‘The obstacle to carrying woman suf- 
frage is this cursed mediocrity.” 

So wrote Warrington, the brilliant po- 
litical critic, of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, in the Springfield Republican, 
thirty years ago, The remark is equally 
true to-day of Legislatures here and else- 
where. And it applies equally to their 
constituents, Few men think freely for 
themselves on any subject, or consider 
public questions on their merits, Unfor- 
tunately this is equally true of women. 

The most discouraging part of the daily 
paper to me is not the anti-suffrage edi- 
torial, but the so-called ‘‘woman’s de- 
partment.’’ I ask myself: ‘Can it be 
that these inane and superficial columns 
really appeal to women, or correctly rep- 
resent their tastes and aspirations?’ Of 
course, society is largely occupied with 
its daily doings, and concerns itself consid- 
erably with dress, flirtation, and amuse- 
ment. Young people have a right to be gay. 
There will always be marrying and giving 
in marriage. But is there no spiritual 
and intellectual side to women’s lives 
which lies deeper than mere decorations 
and frivolities? Are women’s souls as 
distorted as their figures in the fashion 
plates? Are their characters as artificial 
as their dresses? 

If so, alas for the republic! 

Fortunately for women, the giddy round 
of fashionable amusements is not open to 
all, and does not long continue to engross 
even those whotake partinthem. Sooner 
or later, all women, like men, have to deal 
with the stubborn realities of life, and 
must adjust themselves to the exigencies 
of their environment. How often we have 
seen the veriest butterflies and triflers set- 
tle down into earnest, executive, useful 
women! After all, there is no school so 
valuable to human beings as that of ad- 
versity and conflict. 

If only our young women could be 
roused to a larger view of human life, and 
a frank acceptance of its duties and re- 
sponsibilities! Above all, if they could 
be made aware of the artificial limitations 
and privations to which most women are 
subject, they would surely be roused to 
active effort for social amelioration. Then 
we should soon see established that 
noblest conception of abstract political 
justice—a government of men and women: 
by men and women, for men and women, 
in other words, a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people. 


—- eT 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Boston Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union has heretofore closed its 
classrooms in summer, but this season it 
is keeping them open and conducting 
classes in some lines of work with such 
success and so much eager demand for 
instruction that supplementary classes are 
formed. Conspicuous among these is the 
summer class in preparatory dressmaking, 
which goes on until Aug. 18, andin which 
lessons are given every Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday. The course includes, 
besides machine stitching, the cutting by 
pattern and the careful fitting of a shirt 
waist or a wash gown, and the work neces- 
sary for its completion; and the large and 
airy classrooms, overlooking the Public 
Garden, are a pleasant place in which to 
spend the warm summer mornings. 

The Chicago Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, has announced the 





plans for its study class in federal and 
civic laws ‘The subtopics are (1) The 
Constitution, (2) What is the Govern- 
ment’s Policy in the Philippines and 
Cuba? (3) The Illinois Laws as Pertaining 
to Difference for Men and Women, (4) 
The Government’s Policy in Our Standing 
Army, (5) The Foreigner as an American 
Citizen, (6) low Can Patriotism Be Made to 
Take the Place of the Political Machine? 
This class will hold six regular meetings 
onthe third Tuesday of each month, at 
10.30 A, M., at the Sherman House. 





Washington State has a newly estab- 
lished Library Commission, which was se- 
cured by the action of the Legislature 
upona petition from the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. The Commission con- 
sists of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the President of the State 
University, the President of the 
State Agricultural College and one mem- 
ber of the State Federation, with two 
commissioners appointed by the Governor. 
Mrs, Kate Turner Holmes was chosen as 
the first representative of the federation, 
and Miss Susan Lord Currier was appoint- 
ed by the Governor, The law establish- 
ing the commission also appropriated 
$2,000 annually for a travelling library 
fund. It was the first appropriation bill 
to receive consideration, after those pro- 
viding for the expenses of the session. It 
was passed promptly and with practical 
unanimity, An object lesson in travel- 
ing library work had been given during 
the preceding year by the State Federa- 
tion, which had provided and circulated 
eleven cases of well chosen books, 

Women and men are learning to codp- 
erate in club work, The Indiana Union 
of Literary Clubs, a large and very influ- 
ential organization, admits men to mem- 
bership, and because of this is kept out of 
the federation. Many town improvement 
organizations throughout the country 
count men as members, and in civic work 
everywhere, club women aver that they 
need the support of the men of the com- 
munity. The New Century Literary Club 
of Toledo, O., has been in active organiza- 
tion twenty-three years, having been a 
source of gratifying instruction upon all 
questions of the day, with its membership 
of thinking, intelligent minds, wholly 
ignoring the question of sex. This club 
would never join any federation, and is 
happy and successful. 

The dispute between associations of 
women as to which has the sole right to 
use the title of ‘‘Colonial Dames,’’ has 
been finally disposed of by the courts. 
The two decisions dismissing the actions 
brought by the Colonia] Dames of Amer- 
ica against the Colonial Dames of the 
State of New York and another society 
using the title of ‘‘Colonial Dames,’’ to 
prevent the two latter organizations from 
calling themselves ‘‘Colonial Dames,’’ has 
been sustained by the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court. The Colonial 
Dames have spent a large sum in trying to 
show that they had the exclusive right to 
the appellation. The justices of the Ap- 
pellate Division wrote no opinion on the 
Colonial Dame controversy, but merely 
announced that the decisions of the lower 
court were sustained. 

The report of the Art Committee of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs for 
1900-1901, includes reports by experts in 
women’s work in sculpture, as architects, 
in the Indian arts and crafts, ceramics, 
photography and painting. The report 
by Mrs. Candace Wheeler, on home weav- 
ing, outlines the promising possibilities of 
this industry. Says Mrs. Wheeler: 

The encouragement and perfection of 
artistic, hand-woven textiles would have 
an effect upon the happiness and prosper- 
ity of individual women and the commer- 
cial advancement of the country. There 
has never existed in the history of the 
world such a possibility of development 
of the domestic arts as exists to-day in 
America. On the one hand, a climate and 
soil adapted to the production of all fibre, 
including silk, anda race possessing great 
natural ingenuity, facility and industry; 
on the other, a great body of educated, 
art-loving, federated women, perfectly 
equipped for the work, actively interested 
in art production and perfection, and 
willing to give their attention to any use- 
ful public object. 

A good beginning has already been 
made in various directions by individuals 
more or less well equipped for the work, 
but the combined action and powerful en- 
couragement of women’s clubs are needed 
to make a national feature of American 
domestic industries. F.M. A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss OLENA Wesn, of Eureka Springs, 
Arkansas, will represent the mineral field 
at the Buffalo Exposition. 


Mrs, JEMIMA P, Truscort, who died 
recently in Columbia, Pa., made bequests 
aggregating $9,000 to the churches in that 
town. 


PRINCESS Urvssow, of St. Petersburg, 
is the president of a society for the pro- 
motion of garden schools for women in 
the leading Russian cities, whose object 
is to spread knowledge in the culture of 
home gardens, 


Miss LouIse IMOGEN GUINEY, the poet 
and essayist of Boston, is now residing at 
Oxford, where she is making researches 
at the Bodleian Library for her edition of 
Vaughan’s poems, Current report goes 
that she is likely to remain in England 
about two years pursuing her investiga- 
tions. 


Miss SARAH ORNE JEWETT has received 
from Bowdoin College the degree of Doc- 
tor of Letters. The honor is all the more 
appropriate because Miss Jewett’s father 
was for years a professor in Bowdoin’s 
medical department. New England has 
no writer whose claim to such recognition 
is superior, 


Miss Berniké BABcock, of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, the author of a short story 
recently reprinted in our paper, and of one 
entitled ‘*The Daughter of a Republican,” 
will publish early in September, by the 

C. McClurg Co., a novel called *‘Justice 
to the Woman,”’ which is likely to create a 
sensation by its fearless handling of social 
questions, 

Miss Lucy PAGE GAsTon, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Anti-Cigarette 
League and founder of the Chicago Anti- 
Cigarette League, was recently presented 
with a purse of money and requested to 
take a summer vacation. The money was 
the gift of prominent business firms and 
wealthy women of Chicago, who thus ex- 
pressed their appreciation of her work for 
the boys of the city. 


Miss IRENE Roop, president of the Den- 
ver Humane Society, was instrumental in 
getting the Colorado Legislature to pass 
a bill authorizing ten minutes’ instruction 
twice a week in the public schools on the 
subject of the bumane treatment of ani- 
mals, The society is planning an active 
educational campaign through the press, 
the churches, women’s clubs, mothers’ 
meetings, school visiting, etc. 


Mrs. MARION A, MAcBrIDE, of Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass., is circulating a peti- 
tion that the name of the street now called 
Vine Street at Arlington Heights may be 
changed to Paul Revere Road. The his- 
torical associations make it a duty anda 
pleasure to help preserve the beauty and 
historical associations of this Road, along 
which Paul Revere hurried to the defence 
of a nation. The petition has been largely 
signed by the taxpaying women of Arling- 
ton and its vicinity. 

Mrs. MARTHA PATTERSON, daughter of 
the late ex-President Andrew Johnson, 
died on July 10, at Greenville, Tenn. She 
was born in a log cabin, almost within 
sight of the house where she died, on 
October 25, 1828. During her father’s 
term as President from April, 1865, to 
March, 1869, she was mistress of the 
White House. On taking up her residence 
there, Mrs. Patterson said: ‘‘We are plain 
people from the mountains of Tennessee, 
called here for a short time by a national 
calamity. I trust that too much will not 
be expected of us.’’ Then she quietly be- 
gan the performance of her duties. She 
was a woman of strong intellect and be- 
nevolent character, being very active in 
her ministrations among the poor. 


Mrs. HANNAH ACKLEY, of Holmes’ 
Bay, Me., who is io her 85th year, might 
well be made an honorary member of the 
Wintergreen Club. On one of the recent 
hot days, when the thermometer regis- 
tered well up to 90 in the shade, she 
walked all the way to town, a distance of 
about seven miles, and after making sev- 
eral purchases, walked all the way back. 
She said she wasn’t the least bit fatigued, 
and didn’t regard her performance as any- 
thing remarkable. About a year ago the 
kitchen floor in the house where she lives, 
which has been built more than 150 years, 
gave way and let her through into the 
cellar, breaking her arm and three ribs, 
but she was up and about again before 
the end of the week in a which the accident 
occurred, 
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AGAINST STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 

The annual Congress of the Interna- 
tional Federation for the Abolition of 
State Regulation of Vice, recently held at 
Lyons, France, is of especial interest to 
Americans just now, because of the intro- 
duction of this evil system in Hawaii, the 
Philippines, and elsewhere under our 
flag. 

The Congress lasted from May 29 to 
June 2, and the following report is 
abridged from thc July number of the 
London Shield, the organ of the movement 
in England. 

The meetings were held in the Hotel de 
Ville, the fine old palace of Henry of Na- 
varre, and were opened by the Mayor of 
Lyons, Dr. Augagneur. The Congress 
was the first of the kind in France. Dr. 
Augagneur was formerly a Regulationist, 
but is now deeply impressed with the 
evils of the system, both from a medical 
standpoint and from that of individual 
liberty. Besides being Mayor, he is a 
professor at the University of Lyons and 
medical head of the Antiquaille, the vene- 
real hospital for Lyons and district. He 
gave much assistance to the Abolitionist 
cause at the great Congress at Brussels in 
the autumn of 1899. 

Dr. Augagneur has the support of his 
municipality in his Abolitionist views, 
but Lyons, like Paris and London, has its 
police directly under the control of the 
central government, and the people of 
Lyons are thus unable to carry out their 
views with regard to the Police des Meurs 
(the police department devoted to the offi- 
cial supervision of vice). The spectacle 
is unique. The Police des Meurs at Ly- 
ons, on the one hand arresting the women 
and subjecting them to compulsory medi- 
cal examination by the police doctors, 
These, if they find them out of health, 
hand them over to the authorities of the 
Antiquaille, chief amongst whom is Dr. 
Augagneur, who is totally opposed to the 
system, who says it is no safeguard, and 
who releases them as soon as he can. 

The Federation calls for the aid of all 
schools of thought, and has welcomed the 
adherence within recent years of many of 
the leading workers of the Jaurés, or 
moderate parliamentary section of the 
French Socialists. On the other hand, 
Dr. Agnes Maclaren, who resides in 
France, has been actively at work among 
the Catholic bishops, and has secured the 
adhesion to Abolitionist views of fifty- 
seven of their number, as well as “‘the 
blessing of the Pope’’ on the movement. 
The Protestant pastors and many mem- 
bers of their congregations have given 
practical help. <A society has been formed 
by them in Lyons for the study of social 
questions, the influence of which both on 
Protestants and Socialists has been valua- 
ble, broadening the outlook of the one, 
and calming the asperity of the other. In 
no country, perhaps, has the power of 
Abolitionist principles been more marked 
than in France, in bringing together men 
and women of diverse and indeed antago- 
nistic views on other questions. 

An encouraging feature of the Congress 
was the number of earnest and thought- 
ful young, men and women who were pres- 
ent. Such a young Congress has not been 
held for many years, and affords great 
promise for the future of the movement 
in France. 

OPENING ADDRESS. 

The opening address was delivered by 
Dr. Augagneur, who denounced Regula- 
tion as giving an entirely false security, 
and being, in effect, ‘‘a veritable fraud of 
the State upon Society.’”’ He pointed 
out how, where the system was in full 
vigor, women who would otherwise es- 
cape were chained down to a life of vice. 
He denounced proposals put forth by cer- 
tain Russian and Bulgarian delegates at 
the Brussels Congress of 1899, for an in- 
ternational system of regulation which 
would permit these unfortunate women, 
once submitted to the system, to be pur- 
sued from country to country. Thespeak- 
er was warmly applauded again and again. 

A reception was given in the evening at 
the Hotel Bayard, when the delegates 
were introduced to each other, and a 
number of hearty, short speeches were 
delivered, 

FIRST DAY, MAY 29. 

M. de Meuron took the chair on the 
morning of the first day of the general 
work of the Congress. The first business 
was to send a telegram of sympathy to 
Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, who was many 
times affectionately alluded to afterwards. 

Mme. Scheven, of Dresden, read an ac- 
count of regulation in Germany. She de- 
nounced the shameful compulsory medi- 
cal examination, and gave an instance 
where an educated young German lady, a 
writer for the press, condemned to three 
days’ imprisonment for a press misde- 
meanor, was forced to submit to it. In 
conclusion, she referred to the acceptance 
by Mdlle. Hacker, a lady doctor and pro- 
fessed Abolitionist, of a position under 
the Police des Meurs. The honorable 
secretary of the French Branch of the 





Federation and most of the English dele- 
gates desired an uncompromising policy 
in this matter, but most of the other 
speakers, while deploring Mile. Hacker's 
action, thought the question should be 
left to the decision of the German branch. 

Mr. Maurice Gregory, of London, read 
a paper on the regulation system in Japan 
and in North and South America. He 
afterwards explained a series of large 
charts, showing the diminution of this 
class of maladies in England without reg- 
ulation. These are reproduced in the 
July Shield, and are so impressive that 
Americans interested in the question 
would do well tosend for that issue of the 
Shield. 

Dr. Kiithe Schirmacher took the chair 
in the afternoon. 

Mme. Avril de Sainte-Croix gave a re- 
port which showed an immense amount of 
energy among French anti-regulationists 
in recent years. All the women’s move- 
ments of France, most of the philan- 
thropic associations, many of the trades 
unions and of the Ligues des Droits de 
l’Homme, had declared in favor of aboli- 
tion. 

M. Champon, the Mayor of Salins, a 
town in the Jura, gave an account of the 
abolition of the system in his jurisdiction, 
after a great scandal in which an officer in 
uniform and the Commissioner of Police 
were involved. An unsuccessful attempt 
had been made to defeat M. Champon at 
the following election. M. Champon 
urged that the polling booth should be 
used throughout France on this subject, 
and that a promise of a vote should be 
given to no man either for municipal pur- 
poses or for the central government unless 
he would promise to use his influence for 
abolition. 

Dr. Lutaud, of the great hospital of St. 
Lazare in Paris, gave an account of how 
he became an Abolitionist after being a 
Regulationist for 25 years. He is one of 
an increasing number of medical men of 
great experience on the Continent who 
are accepting tlie principles of abolition. 

A mass meeting was held in the evening 
at the great public hall of the Folies-Ber- 
gere, under the chairmanship of M. Fulli- 
quet. Mrs. Sheldon Amos, Mlles, Schir- 
macher and Lajoye, and MM. Yves Guyot, 
Champon, Comte, and Thery addressed 
the meeting and were enthusiastically 
applauded, 

SECOND DAY. 

Mr. Henry J. Wilson, M. P., took the 
chair in the morning. A telegram was 
read from Denmark, which announced 
that a law passed by both Chambers of 
the Legislature had just received the 
royal assent, abolishing the maisons de tol- 
érance (licensed brothels), It was hoped 
that this would shortly be followed by 
the complete abolition of the regulation 
system. Mr. Wilson warned Abolition- 
ists against the attempts that their oppo- 
nents would always make to introduce 
the system under other forms. He said 
there were two tests that it was well to 
apply to all proposals of this kind: ‘‘Do 
you propose your new law to be applied 
equally to both sexes?”’ and ‘‘Do you pro- 
pose your new law to strike the rich man 
as well as the poor girl?”’ 

Dr. Fiaux roused a lively discussion by 
a proposal for punishing persons who 
knowingly communicate this class of mal- 
adies to others. Most of the speakers, 
whilst recognizing Dr. Faiux’s good in- 
tentions, pointed out the impractibility of 
his proposals, and the question dropped. 

M. Kaas, of Norway, took the chair in 
the afternoon. 

Mme. Lajoye gave a detailed report of 
the remarkable work founded by Mme. 
Avril de St. Croi, by which any woman 
desiring to escape the Police des Maurs 
found “hearts to love her and a roof to 
shelter her.’’ 

THIRD DAY, 

Mme. Klerck, of the Hague, took the 
chair. A lively discussion took place on 
a proposal by M. Compte that the sale of 
intoxicating drinks should be forbidden 
in the muaisons de tolérance. Many speak- 
ers pointed out that the duty of Aboli- 
tionists was to abolish, not improve the 
Regulation system, and M. Compte with- 
drew his resolution. It was pointed out 
that when similar rules as to intoxicating 
drinks were made in Belgium, they re- 
mained a dead letter. 

A letter of greeting and of information 
about the situation in the United States 
was read from Dr. Janney and Mrs, Anna 
Rice Powell, of the American Purity Al- 
liance. 

M. Leopold Monod took the chair in the 
afternoon and pronounced an eloquent 
closing speech. He said that never in 
Lyons had so many different schools of 
thought been brought together. What- 
ever blame might attach to the lightness, 
the idleness, the vanity of some young 
women, which predisposed them to dan- 
gerous courses, the lion which sprang 
upon the gazelle was the source of danger. 
The selfishness of profligate men was the 
real foundation of the Regulation system, 
and it was this that we must seek above 
all to combat. 





In the evening the banquet was given 
in the Palais d’Eté, attended by a large 
number of the delegates. 

THE LAST MEETING. 

The following day a great meeting was 
held in the evening at the Municipal 
Theatre, with an audience of some 3,000. 
M. Francis de Pressensé gave a powerful 
oration against Regulation. It was lis- 
tened, to with deep attention, broken by 
frequent loud applause, which became 
especially enthusiastic as he traced the 
relation between compulsory military ser- 
vice and the Regulation system. One of 
the Lyons papers said next day: ‘‘Half-a- 
dozen such meetings, and Regulation is 
doomed in France.”’ 
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COLLEGIATE ENDORSEMENT FOR STU- 
DENTS ABROAD. 


In view of the fact that many American 
women have had privileges in foreign uni- 
versities for which they were not fitted, 
and that, consequently, the standing of 
properly prepared American women stu- 
dents has suffered, the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz has issued the following 
notice: 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
desires to aid trained women in gaining 
opportunity for study abroad, and to this 
end has prepared (1) a certificate with 
the seal of the association, testifying to 
the character and high scholarly aims of 
the applicant, and (2) a German circular 
letter explaining the standards and aims 
of the association. It is believed that the 
presentation of these documents, together 
with the college diploma, will definitely 
aid the student in obtaining admittance 
to lectures and other academic privileges, 
and it is hoped that all graduates intend- 
ing to study abroad will avail themselves 
of the good offices of the association by 
obtaining certificates. 

This notice is signed by Margaret E. 
Maltby, Ph. D., of Barnard College, as 
chairman of a council made up from the 
association and an advisory council of 
professors and persons interested in high- 
er education, which examines the record 
of any woman graduate of any American 
college, or of any advanced woman stu- 
dent, and determines whether it is of the 
standard generally recognized for admis- 
sion to foreign universities. 








EIGHT BRYN MAWR SCHOLARSHIPS. 
BryN Mawr, PaA., JULY 20, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The award of the eight Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege competitive scholarships were de- 
cided by the entrance examinations in 
June, Four of these scholarships are of 
$300 and four of $200 each. They are 
open to candidates presenting themselves 
for the spring matriculation examinations, 
a first scholarship of $300 and a second of 
$200 being open from each of the follow- 
ing districts: (a) the New England States; 
(b) New York, New Jersey and Delaware; 
(c) Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and the States west of the Missis- 
sippi River; (d) Pennsylvania, and all 
places not included in (a), (b) and (c). 

The first competitive entrance scholar- 
ship for 1901 for the New England States 
has been awarded to Miss Eleanor Lovell 
Little, of Salem, Mass., prepared by the 
Salem High School, and the second to 
Miss Emily Louise Blodgett, of South Lin- 
coln, Mass., prepared by Miss Winsor’s 
School in Boston. 

The first competitive entrance scholar- 
ship for New York, New Jersey, and Del- 
aware has been awarded to Miss Helen 
Rutgers Sturgis, of New York City, pre- 
pared by Miss Spence’s School, and the 
second to Miss Elizabeth Prentiss Henry, 
of New York City, prepared by the Brear- 
ley School, 

The first competitive entrance scholar- 
ship for the Western States has been 
awarded to Miss Alice M. Meigs, of Keo- 
kuk, I$wa, prepared by Mrs. Eastman’s 
School at Rock Island, Ill., and the sec. 
ond to Miss Clara Martha Herrick, of Chi- 
cago, prepared by the Loring School. 

The first competitive entrance scholar- 
ship for Pennsylvania and all places not 
included in the other districts has been 
awarded to Miss Margaret Ladd Franklin, 
of Baltimore, prepared by the Bryn Mawr 
School; and the second to Gladys Selig- 
man, of New York City, prepared at Miss 
Baldwin’s School in Bryn Mawr. 

ALUMNA, 





A PIONEER NEBRASKA HOME. 

One of the unique buildings on the Pan- 
American Exposition grounds is the Ne- 
braska sod house, located near the Indian 
mound, says the Buffalo Express. It is 
under the supervision of Mrs. L. Bowser, 
who had a similar construction at the 
exposition at Omaha, Her success was 
so marked there that Directer General 
Buchanan invited her to reproduce the at- 
traction at the Pan-American. 

The sod house was constructed by Mr, 
A. Q. Morrison, a brother-in-law of Mrs. 
Bowser, and is made entirely of sod 
brought from the prairies of Nebraska. It 





is asmall, low structure, with a wide, squat- 
ting veranda reaching across the front, an 
exact reproduction of the homesteader’s 
house of twenty-five years ago. Such 
houses generally have been replaced by 
comfortable frame dwellings, although a 
few sod houses still are to be seen on the 
Nebraska prairies. Each piece of sod is 
three feet thick, one foot wide and two 
feet long, making a solid two-foot wall. 
There is but one room in the building, 
which serves as kitchen, dining-room, sit- 
ting-room and sleeping-room, The sleep- 
ing apartment is partitioned off with a 
screen made of blue jean. 

Through three small windows the un- 
pretentious house is lighted. The inner 
walls are lined with a native lime, or 
alkali clay, which is found in Nebraska. 
The lime is supposed to set, stopping the 
growth of the grass, but the rainy season 
Buffalo has experienced has prevented 
the lime from hardening, and the prairie 
grass has furced its way through the lime, 
so that the walls of the house have a very 
realistic interior decoration. The rough 
board floor is covered with a rag carpet, a 
luxury in which the early settlers did not 
indulge. The ground is so dry and be- 
comes so packed in that State that a board 
floor is quite unnecessary. 

The low pitched roof is made of timbers 
running lengthwise, the center timber 
supported by a cottonwood post, and the 
board roof covered with sod. The ceiling 
is whitewashed, Upon the walls are hung 
a few old-fashioned pictures, rudely 
framed. The furniture is scant and typi- 
cal of the settlers’ days. 

In connection with the sod house, Mrs, 
Bowser conducts a restaurant in a rustic 
pavilion adjoining. She has been invited 
to have a sod house and restaurant at the 
Charleston Exposition. 





ENGLISH NOTES. 

On July 3, Queen Alexandra, in com- 
pany with the King and Princess Louise 
and Princess Henry of Battenburg, re 
ceived 770 members of the Victorian 
Order of Nurses on the lawn of Marlbor- 
ougb House, and distributed decora- 
tions to them. Many of the nurses have 
just returned from South Africa, and 
others have been engaged in city out-door 
relief work. Her Majesty said: 

It is a pleasure to receive you and help 
you to carry on the noble work begun by 
our deeply-beloved Queen Victoria. It is 
a satisfaction to be associated with you in 
your labor of love. I cannot imagine a 
more holy calling than yours, I pray that 
God’s blessing may be bestowed on your 
noble work, and that He will have you in 
His keeping. 

A committee in England has a memorial 
to ‘‘Great Victoria’ under consideration. 
A number of English women are talking, 
however, of a memorial to be the gift of 
women only, The proposition is to pre- 
sent another great hospital to the women 
of India, because the Queen did so much 
by her interest in giving that kind of help 
to India. Another idea is to enlarge the 
Victoria Nursing Institute for nursing the 
sick poor in their own homes. Her Maj- 
esty founded this with the money sub- 
scribed by women in honor of her fifty 
years’ reign. It was a beautiful ‘in me- 
moriam,’’ for, poor though a woman’s 
home may be, how much rather she would 
have the help and trained nursing come 
to her there than be hustled off to a hos- 
pital where the good effects of the best 
scientific appliances is nullified by the 
want of privacy and quiet, and where the 
groans of the dying and of other sufferers 
make an added strain on her feeble frame. 
This rare comprehension of other people’s 
feelings by the Queen was one of the 
qualities that created in her people such 
devotion. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The position of dean of women of the 
Colorado State University was created by 
the Board of Regents at the April meet 
ing. Miss Margaret E. Stratton has been 
appointed to the position. Miss Stratton 
was graduated from Oberlin College in 
1878, and was assistant principal of the 
woman’s department of Oberlin from 1878 
to 1881. She received the master’s degree 
from Oberlin in 1882. In 1881 she was 
called to Wellesley College to organize 
and take charge of the department of 
English and rhetoric, and in 1883 she was 
made professor of English language and 
rhetoric. This position she held until 
June, 1900. She was also dean of Welles- 
ley College from 1895 to 1899. In 1885 
she studied in Oxford University, Eng- 
land, and spent the years 1885-6, 1892-3, 
and 1899-1900 in Europe. She will have 
charge of the general welfare of the wom- 
en students in the University, intellectual, 
social, religious, and physical; she will 
have direct supervision of the ladies’ dor- 
mitories; she will also assist in the de- 
partment of comparative and English liter- 
ature,”’ 


Bowdoin College (Brunswick, Me.) add- 
ed distinction to its commencement this 





year by awarding the honorary degree of 
doctor of letters to Miss Sarah Orne Jew- 
ett. This is the first degree ever given a 
Woman by Bowdoin. The N. Y. Evening 
Post happily says: ‘‘It was especially fit- 
ting that a Maine college should thus 
honor a Maine author, but the satisfaction 
over this recognition of Miss. Jewett’s 
ability will not be confined to her native 
State. Her literary work has won her 
admirers throughout the country, and a 
host of readers will be pleased at such 
recognition of her services to our litera- 
ture, 


The trustees of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity at Evanston have changed the 
name of the Woman’s Hall to Willard 
Hall, in honor of Frances E. Willard, the 
most famed alumna of the University, 
dean of its Woman’s College, and the 
most beloved citizen of Evanston, 

Miss Lulu M. Farthing, of Odin, Iii, 
has won the two chief intellectual events 
in the contests of the commencement sea- 
son of 1901 at McKendree College, the 
historical institution at Lebanon, Ill. She 
is entitled to the further honor of having 
been the first young woman to win either 
of the contests since their establishment, 
The first medal won was in the Brown 
oratorical contest, in which five of the 
strongest talent of the men’s societies and 
one other girl competitor participated, 
The decision awarding the medal to Miss 
Farthing was unanimous, The second 
event in which she was victorious was in 
the contest for the Silas Liliard Bryan 
medal, ¢stablished in honor of the mem- 
ory of his father, once a student at Mc- 
Kendree, by William Jennings Bryan, for 
the best essay on a subject relating to the 
science of government. The essay sub- 
ject assigned this year was ‘‘The Duty of 
the United States to Her Newly Acquired 
Possessions.’’ All other contestants were 
young men. Miss Farthing is a daughter 
of W. D. Farthing, State Attorney of 
Marion County. She is a member of the 
junior class, a young woman of splendid 
accomplishments, popular, and strikingly 
beautiful. She is a graduate of the music 
department at McKendree, and is a pianist 
of unusual talent. 


MOUNTAIN LAUREL BLOOMS. 
WHERE I FOUND THEM. 
FarrrAax, 8. C., JuLy 15, 1901, 

Editors Woman's Journal: 

If this is a personal letter to my dear 
suffrage sisters, it is written for the glori- 
fication of an impersonal cause; and I be- 
lieve you will all rejoice with me over the 
finding of my bits of mountain laurel in 
the hill country of South Carolina. 

The meeting of the State Press Associa- 
tion came this year July 2 to 5, so that I 
had time to pick myself up after the long 
trip to Minneapolis and Yellowstone Park, 
and get things at home in good working 
order again, before going forth to attend 
it. Indeed, my husband would not let me 
think of giving up the meeting, consider- 
ing my presence and vote with the breth- 
ren as an object-lesson on woman’s equal- 
ity from year to year. The fact is that 
twelve women have joined the Associa- 
tion since I got through the doors in 1891, 
there being a thirteenth, Miss Jennie 
Rivers, this year. 

I was not on the programme at all, so 
Daisy and I (Daisy is forewoman on my 
paper, the Fairfax Euterprise) were a day 
late in Sterling, in order to get our paper 
out before going away. Late as we were, 
we were not the last, encountering several 
members en route. 

We arrived at Glenn Springs, our destin- 
ation, at 4 P. M., and our brethren on the 
broad piazzas met us with outstretched 
hands and smiling faces. 

I anticipated a purely social time, as 
there was a large crowd at Glenn Springs, 
our most popular summer resort, famed 
for the value of its medicinal waters, and 
I nfet many lovely women there. I was, 
however, notified the first morning of an 
invitation to read my poem, ‘'On Entering 
the Golden Gate of Yellowstone Park,’’ 
at the meeting to be held that day. 

In order to make the poem understood, 
I naturally had to describe the circum- 
stances under which it was written, and 
thus introduced the audience, as it were, 
to our National American Woman Suffrage 
Convention and subsequent outing to Yel- 
lowstone Park. As usual, I was oppressed 
with nervousness, and expectant of criti- 
cism—a state of mind I protest against in 
anybody; worst of all I deplore it in my- 
self. However, 1 had a vision of those 
glories I had seen in the Rockies, so lost 
self presently, and was rewarded by 
abundant applause. Not only so, but 
that splendid young newspaper man, J. 
Ed. Norment, moved that “the Minutes 
be enriched with Mrs. Young’s poem.” 

Now I hope our dear Yellowstone crowd 
are pleased—Sexton, Shepherd, Jeffery, 
and the rest. I remember Mrs. Jeffery 
looking in on me through the curtains of 
my berth that morning, on the train, and 
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asking me if I were “a gypsy queen, lazy- 
ing in my berth so late?” 

I said: ‘‘No, lam writing poetry.’’ In 
fact, I was polishing what I had written 
the evening before. 

Well, my South Carolina brethren not 
only paid me many compliments, but in 
their sketches of the Press meeting in 
their newspapers there has been such a 
chorus of praise concerning ‘Mrs, 
Young’s beautiful fancies, poetic imag- 
ination, originality, etc.,’’ that tears of 
gratitude come to my eyes as I read. I 
felt made all over new. 

But this was not the end of the good 
things coming my way. At the banquet 
that night, when the decisive moment 
came and President Aull rose to propose 
the toast, ‘‘Woman,’’ to be responded to 
by General Stoppelhein, of the Governor’s 
staff, his eye failed to light on that gentle- 
man, who had suddenly disappeared, pro- 
pelled by a qualm of sickness, Then Mr. 
Aull’s clear, penetrating eyes sought me; 
he remarked that he ‘‘would change the 
form of the toast by leaving off the first 
two letters of the word, so that for ‘Wo- 
man’ would stand ‘Man,’ and he should 
ask Mrs. Virginia D. Young to respond. 
She had had no notice; she would be 
taken unawares.”’ 

I was so glad that I forgot to be fright- 
ened, and was on my feet and speaking 
with ease and profound earnestness at 
once, And oh, didn’t they clap for me! 
And didn’t I say to myself, ‘“‘Bless Good- 
ness! that means woman’s equality.”’ 

But even this was not the end. The 
discoverer of a new medicinal spring had 
invited the Press Association to visit the 
spot where he has begun operations, in- 
tending to erect a fifty-thousand-dollar 
hotel. To get to his spring meant a long 
carriage ride over dreadful roads, but I 
voted to accept his invitation, and having 
so voted I persisted in going on the trip, 
though many of our company declined to 
do so. The upshot was a good picnic din- 
ner under noble trees, and a succession of 
speeches, really political, by the Mayor of 
the adjacent city of Spartanburg, the 
Attorney-General, and others. Then, to 
my amazement, President Aull called on 
me for a speech (naturally a_ political 
speech), and, feeling free to air my views, 
I made as strong a plea as I could in be- 
half of Presidential suffrage for the wom- 
en of South Carolina, telling the crowd 
that this measure of suffrage could be 
conferred by the State Legislature. They 
received my exordium cordially. 

VIRGINIA DuRANT YOUNG. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


GEORGE W. JULIAN. Some Impressions. 
By His Daughter, Grace Julian Clarke. 


This sympathetic and appreciative me- 
morial of George W. Julian, of Indiana, 
by his daughter, deals mainly with his 
character as manifested to her in his later 
years when elderly and a semi-invalid. 
He was born in 1817 and died in 1899, aged 
82. Itis a beautiful picture of a serene 
and noble old age, when he had withdrawn 
from public life and was quietly review- 
ing in his own mind the strenuous activ- 
ities of his earlier years. To those who 
knew him in his youth and vigorous man- 
hood, this simple narrative will awaken 
deep and tender interest. Itdescribes the 
termination of a long and memorable 
career; first as a free-soiler and abolition- 
ist; later as an ardent Republican; still’ 
later as a critic of the party which he 
helped to form and an opponent of the men 
with whom he had long been associated 
politically. This change of attitude which 
alienated him from his old associates, was 
not the result of any change of views, 
but rather of the sincerity of his convic- 
tions and his inability to lower his stand- 
ards of right to meet the exigencies of a 
changed environment. The disagreement 
between Grant and Sumner, growing, as it 
did, out of a radical inability to under- 
stand each other, was paralleled by a 
similar inability on the part of Morton and 
Julian to do justice to the great qualities 
of each other, or to make allowances for 
differences of methods, 

Be that as it may, it was the good for- 
tune of the present writer to have taken 
part with Mr. Juliar before he became 
conspicuous, and wher we were associated 
in efforts to fight the dominant slave- 
power in the middle West; when together 
we worked for anti-slavery and woman’s 
rights in Ohio and Indiana, and took part 
with Lucy Stone in her glorious agitation 
from 1847 to 1857 in public meetings 
which laid the foundations for later po- 
litical success, And afterwards when, in 
the sixties, as a representative from Indi- 
ana, Mr. Julian introduced the first bill 
ever offered for a Sixteenth Amendment 
in Congress, I met him repeatedly in 
Washington and elsewhere, renewing our 
acquaintance and finding in him the same 
cordial, fearless, and consistent advocate 
of freedom and justice. 

My wife and I never could forget the co- 
operation which Mr. Julian gave to these 
struggling causes in those early years. 
His weighty and dignified advocacy al- 
ways commanded respect and enlisted the 
common sense of his hearers. He once 
said to me that he found most sympathy 
and support when he advocated woman 
suffrage as a measure of justice and as a 
seotel element in government rather than 
as a remedy for existing forms of wrong 
and oppression, and asked if I had met 
with a similar experience. 

The district which Mr. Julian repre- 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now 
known to the medical fraternity. Catarrh 
being a constitutional disease, requires a 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system, thereby destroying the foun- 
dation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up the con- 
stitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address F. J. Cuenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





sented in Congress, including Wayne, 
Henry, Randolph and adjacent counties, 
was far in advance of other sections of his 
State, being largely composed of Friends 
and permeated with the Quaker elements 
of fraternity and intelligence. Of sucha 
community Mr. Julian was a fitting expo- 
nent. But he would not stoop to ques- 
tionable methods of securing party 
majorities, and was never in sympathy 
with those who, in the stress of the great 
conflict with slavery and secession, were 
willing to do evil that good might come. 
His tastes and principles were those of a 
scholar, reformer and patriot. He was 
intolerant of the tricks of politicians and 
perhaps unduly severe in his judgment of 
men whose moral nature was less devel- 
oped than his own. Such men seldom 
long command the support of majorities, 
and it is no discredit to the friend of Gid- 
dings and Sumner, that in his later life he 
felt deeply disappointed at the infidelity 
of his party to the ideals of his early man- 
hood. Take him for all in all, he lived an 
exemplar of the highest aspirations of the 
anti-slavery era, and did a useful and in- 
dispensable work in his day and genera- 
tion. His daughter’s graceful and truth- 
ful tribute is of permanent historic value. 
H. B. B. 


LA FEMME ET LA FEMINISME. A cCata- 
logue of books, periodicals, etc., on the 
social condition of woman and the wo- 
man movement, making part of the 
library of Mr. and Mrs. C. V. Gerritson 
(Dr. Aletta H. Jacobs) at Amsterdam, 
Holland. Publishers, V. Geard & E, 
Briere, 16 Rue Soufflot, Paris. 1900. 


This handsome octavo volume is a won- 
derfully full and complete catalogue of 
publications dealing with the condition of 
women, such as has never before been 
compiled. The works named would al- 
most form a library, being more than 3,000 
in number. They were mostly published 
in England, America, France and Ger- 
many. There is also an alphabetical list 
of authors containing about 5,000 names, 
also a list of more than 200 journals and 
periodicals printed on the woman ques- 
tion. This publication is of great value 
and will have historical interest. Most of 
these works are of the 19th century, which 
Victor Hugo rightly designated as the 
Woman’s Century. H. B. B. 


NEw Mopes or Tuoveur. Based upon 
the New Materialism and the New Pan- 
theism. By C. T. Stockwell. Boston: 
James H. West Co. 1901. Price, $1.00. 


Readers of Dr. Stockwell’s ‘‘Evolution 
of Immortality’? will welcome this new 
book, In it he presents in condensed 
form the trend of physical science to a 
recognition of a spiritual force superior to 
matter. H. B. B. 


THE GRAPES OF WRATH. A Tale of 
North and South. By Mary Harriott 
Norris. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
1901. Price, $1.50. 


This is a story of the Civil War. Grant 
and Lee, the Rapidan and the Wilderness, 
States’ Rights and the Union live again in 
these animated pages. A generation has 
come and gone since 1864, but the narra- 
tive of that gigantic conflict still appeals 
to our sympathies and imagination. The 
writer tries to do justice to both sides, 
and to portray them without prejudice or 
partiality. The incidents are picturesque 
and the characters lifelike. H. B. B. 


THE PEERLESS CooK Book. 
J. Lincoln. 
Co. Paper. 
An excellent condensed manual of culi- 

inary receipts with a convenient alpha- 

betical index. Invaluable to young house- 

keepers. H. B. B. 


By Mary 
Boston: Little, Brown & 
Price, 50 cents. 





HUMOROUS. 


They say that the coast of the North 
Sea is rising. Can it be that it disapproves 
of Emperor William? 


“T am Elijah,’’ says ‘“‘Dr.’’ Dowie. One 
difference that suggests itself is that, 
whereas Elijah was fed by the ravens, 
Dowie is fed by the gulls.—The New York 
Herald. 


Ion—I Adore her! Narcisse—I idolize 
her! ‘Ha, then weare rivals!’ ‘‘Yes, but 
still friends!’ ‘‘Ay, friends till death!”’ 
‘“‘iet us tell her.’’ They tell her. She 
says: ‘‘Let us die.”’” They buy six cen- 
times’ worth of charcoal. They ignite it, 
They inhale it. They all die. Vive l’am- 
our !—Galveston Daily News. 


Winston Churchill, the English war cor- 
respondent, says that after careful study 
of many nations he has concluded that 
the distinguishing characteristics of the 
English-speaking people as compared with 





the other white races is that they wash, 
and wash at regular intervals. ‘England 
and America,” he says, “are divided by 
an occan of salt water, but they are united 
by a bath tub of fresh water and soap.”’ 


‘Brethren and sisteren,’’ concluded the 
Reverend Washington Johnson, “I hab 
demonstrated abstrusely dat de Lord hates 
a thief- dat he is not to be propigated by 
no offering, thefo’ I beg de pusson or 
pussons who stole yo’ pastor’s hog to 
make no contributation at de circulation 
of de offertory platter.’’— Note—The col- 
lection beat all previous records.—Prince- 
ton Tiger. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


BOB WHITE’S MESSAGE. 


BY HATTIE WHITNEY. 


A meadow wind, and a bar of song— 

“O Bob White! O Bob White!” 

The morn has tangled the breezy call 

In the floating fringe of her vapor-shawl, 
And tasselling corn-tips wave it along— 

“O Bob White—Bob White!” 


Blowing white clover is in the sound— 
“O Bob White! O Bob White!” 
Snatch of wild locust in dim wood-ways, 
Hint of the earliest haying days 

When honey-blobs grow ruddy and round— 
“O Bob White—Bob White!”’ 


Yellow June apples are turning ripe— 
“O Bob White! O Bob White!” 
There’s a stile half-lost in a rose-vine’s hold, 
And amoss-lipped spring that is deep and 
cold, 
You know it all when you hear the pipe— 
“O Bob White—Bob White!’”’ 


A missed refrain in the autumn chill— 
*O Bob White! O Rob White!” 
But dreams will lurk in the frosty fell, 
And echoes ring like a silver bell, 
When winter tiptoes over the hill— 
“O Bob White—Bob White!” 
— Youth’s Companion. 





THE’ RESCUE .OF PIT-A-PAT AND PET- 
ERKIN. 


BY MINNIE L,. UPTON, 


Pit-a-Pat opened one round blue eye, 
and yawned a round pink yawn. Then 
she opened the other eye, and yawned 
again. Then she blinked vigorously with 
both of them, and stretched out one dainty 
fore paw, then the other. Then she arose, 
performed several Delsartean exercises, 
gave her little gray jacket a few settling 
touches with her pink tongue, and admin- 
istered to Brother Peterkin a gentle and 
gingerly cuff. 

Whereupon Peterkin went through pre- 
cisely the same motions. But the paws 
he stretched out were as black as Mistress 
Mary’s shoes; and so were his other paws, 
and his whole suit, in fact. 

Then they glanced toward the window. 

Oh, joy! 

What they had been longing for ever 
since Mistress Mary adopted them was a 
chance to get on that window-sill, and see 
what they could see. But wise Mistress 
Mary had perceived their thoughts, or 
else she had great wisdom concerning 
kittens in general. (I forgot to tell you 
that Pit-a-Pat and Peterkin are kittens, 
Did you guess?) So she kept the curtains 
tucked up beyond their reach, and they 
were too wee to climb up the wall or 
spring to the sill. 

But now! One curtain had been loosen- 
ed by the brisk breeze, and was sweeping 
the carpet; while the other fluttered gay- 
ly forth from the window. 

“Mip!’ quoth the two little kits in uni- 
son, and started toward the window (also 
in unison). Which reached it first I can- 
not say. Neither can I tell you which 
proposed swinging on the curtain outside. 

I only know that Mistress Mary, hieing 
her homeward with a bottle of cream to 
make them purr and purr and purr, 
glanced upward to her window, and saw 
a little coal-black kit clinging desperately 
to the end of the curtain, while a little 
Quaker-gray kit was clasping her little 
white arms tightly around the little black 
kit’s waist (if kits have waists), while her 
little gray tail waved wildly and her fuzzy 
little ‘‘back legs,’’ as Polly calls them, 
dangled forlornly in space —all from a 
third-story window! 

‘*Meooww! Meooowww!’’ quoth they. 
At least, it sounded so to me. But Mis- 
tress Mary states that Peter was saying, 
“Hold on tight to big brother, Patty!’ 
while Patty gasped back, ‘‘Yes, Brother 
Peter, I will.’’ 

Mistress Mary flew up the stairs; and 
in a twinkling those frightened little ex- 
plorers were safe on her shoulder, where 
they clung trembling and poking their 
cold little noses into the soft folds of her 
newest and most fetching necktie, while 
she poured out a brimming saucer of 
cream, by way of discipline. But whether 
they promised never to do so any more, 
or whether they ever will do so any more, 
I cannot say, for Mistress Mary has not 
yet given them another chance.—Christian 
Register. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla- 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 
transiation is very faithful.—Ur. M. 8. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.” 


We feel that much of the original spirit Is left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral 
England, or persecuted Armenia. — New York 
Journal, 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire ivto her translations... . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the 
literary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
menian literary spirit. hatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
gems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Arinenian Poems 
is already in » ress, although the first as not yet 
been out a fortnight, shows how streng is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful int. rpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.—oston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, repreducing the poetic thought 
and spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving ir English forms an extreme- 
ly interesting series «f noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius. ... Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—&t, Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
etc. Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, 
and she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
and poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
beauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
has not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
rich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
altogether the translator’s venture into an almost 
unknown literature has been a most successful 
one.—Chicago Post. 


These poems reveal as by a search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character, They 
show forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thonghts so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian bn my is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—\. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gews of poetic literature. .. . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
. We can better understand the Sung of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these ¢ at pee poems, 
for they have been written iv a Jand desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiricof the purest and most exalted patriot 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty. —Chritstian Work 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in 1eading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ *Mother Araxes,’ etc, which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies ot these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
his mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 

oetic feeling found in such verse will commend 
ft to a wide and enone circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the ey aye | 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. Anc 
the qualities that e-me out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford : ourant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and oe 
people. It will doubtless sutprise many to finc 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves. for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “L read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian pvems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. Wi liam T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
nt oma people in a new manner, along new 

” 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
3 PARK STREET. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


POSITION WANTED. 


Experienced Parisienne offers tutoring in ad- 
vanced French (college preparatory) or rudimen- 
tary, in excha for bome in family or sehvol. 
Testimonials from people of culture and promi- 
nence. te, Box 10, Ashiand, N. H. 


The DeMerritte School 


553 Boylston Street 
Boston 


Prepares boys for College, the scientific schools, 
ano gives a thorough En lish course. 
The School reopens t. 23d in the Hunt- 
ington Chambers, 32 Huntington Avenue. 
Address, EpwIin De Menrirre, Principal. 











Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 

Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 

ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901, 


Entrance examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
1901. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors; 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College ot Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum, 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,JBox 126, N. College 
Ave. and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF/”“B AND RESIDENCE: 
15 EB. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENE KAL 
and SPECIAL practice. . 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, $50.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C, E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
J.eague map folder, you will see the 
necessity of buying your tickets for return 
vis the N. P. R., as no other line 
ear offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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LOUISIANA’S TAX-PAYING WOMEN VOTERS 





The discussion over woman’s ballot in 
the Constitutional Convention of Alabama 
has called out an editorial from the New 
Orleans Times Democrat strongly recom- 
mending Alabama to grant suffrage to 
tax-paying women on questions of taxa- 
tion. It says that this limited form of 
woman suffrage has proved highly bene- 
ficial in Louisiana, The Times-Democrat 
sketches the history of the movement in 
that State as follows: 

“The Louisiana Constitutional Conven- 
tion extended the suffrage to women in 
all cases where a special tax for public 
improvements is submitted to the prop- 
erty owners, All women owning property 
aud paying taxes thereon are entitled to 
the same voting privileges at these elec- 
tions as men, 

“That this is right and equitable a mo- 


ment’s consideration will show. The 


women owning property have their full | 


share of the tax to pay, and they should 
certainly enjoy the privilege of saying 
whether or not they should be taxed. 

“But not only are the arguments in 
favor of woman suffrage granted by the 
Louisiana convention strong in point 
of equity and justice, but actual experi- 
ence proves the convention to have been 
right in what it did. The first test of this 
limited woman suffrage in Louisiana, 
made at the sewerage and drainage tax 
election in New Orleans, was strongly in 
its favor, The women went into the 
campaign in an admirable spirit, discussed 
the issues intelligently and broadly, and 
much of the success was due to their in- 
fluence and their work. They aided ma- 
terially in securing the tax and thus assur- 
ing the improvement, sanitation, health 
and prosperity of New Orleans. After 
this experience, no one can be found in 
Louisiana to-day who would change one 
iota this provision of the Constitution, or 
who opposes this form of limited woman 
suffrage. 

“If the Alabama convention will consult 
Louisiana on this point, and be guided by 
its experience, it will follow the Louisiana 
Constitution, and grant all women owning 
property the same right to say whether 
their property should be taxed for public 
improvements as the men enjoy. It will 
give the women of Alabama an opportu- 
nity to prove their public spirit, and to 
use their best efforts to build up the pros- 
perity of their State.” 


LET WOMEN BEWARE! 








» There never was a time when women 
who have small savings to invest were in 
such danger of losing them as now. 
Every day women are approached by can- 
vassers or receive by mail the prospectus- 
es of investment companies, mining com- 
panies, building companies, and every 
conceivable mercantile and manufactur- 
ing project. Many of these are positive 
frauds; others are based wholly on specu- 
lation; all are impecunious and without 
adequate capital. In every case the pro- 
posal is simply this,—buy our stock,— 
put your hard-earned money into the 
hands of strangers, of whose character 
and capacity you know nothing, to be 
used in business or squandered in specu- 
lation of which you are ignorant, with the 
chances a hundred to one against success. 
The stock which you receive has no mar- 
ket value. Youcannot sell it. You have 
no knowledge of its value and no voice in 
its management, You simply get a piece 
of white paper, totally unavailable and 
practically worthless, 

And yet, alas! “the fools are not all 
dead.’? Many women and men, who have 
good sense in things they understand, 
are like children or idiots where money 
matters are concerned. It is pitiable to 
see the little accumulation of years of toil 
thrown away by women every day in 
the purchase’ of so-called ‘‘securities’’— 
securities whose only security is a secur- 
ity of total loss. Let women be content 
with the moderate interest of the savings 
bank until the sum is large enough to in- 
vest in a first mortgage on improved real 


estate or in some stock or bond of un- 

doubted solvency and established market 

value. H. B. B. 
— —_—o- 


GIRL SLAVERY CHALLENGED BY WOMEN. 

The old saying that ‘‘woman is woman's 
worst enemy,” if it ever had any founda- 
tion in fact, is true no longer. The fol- 
lowing article, published in the New York 
Independent of July 11, by Dr. Ida Kahn, 
was read by Dr. Mary Stone a few days 
ago before a woman’s conference in Shang- 
hai, China. Drs. Kahn and Stone are the 
first two Chinese women who have ever 
received an education outside of their own 
country. Dr. Stone’s parents were Chi- 
nese Christians. Dr. Kahn was selected 





to be married to a little boy; but the be- 
trothal was discordant and mutually dis- 
tasteful. One of the American women 
missionaries prevailed upon the girl's 
father to let her be educated at the mis- 
sion. Thus both girls grew up together 
under Christian influences. Later they 
came to America and studied medicine for 
four years at Ann Arbor, After working 
in Chicago hospitals they returned to 
practice their profession in China, Dur- 
ing the past year they have treated many 
hundred patients. 

Medical practice has made these women 
familiar with the social conditions of 
Chinese women, and they have now called 
public attention to the shocking cruelties 
inflicted on girls in China —cruelties which 
have gone unchecked for thousands of 
years. Let the women of America read 
the following statement, and give moral 
and material aid to these noble Chinese 
women in their effort to rescue their un- 
happy sisters from slavery. H. B. B. 





-_>-— 


GIRL SLAVERY IN CHINA. 


BY DR, IDA KAHN, 


(From the New York Independent.) 

Slavery exists in China, and that to an 
appalling extent. So far as my observa- 
tion goes, the girls of China furnish the 
victims, and the boys but very seldom. A 
cry is suppressed until it is only a groan, 
or it would be heard from the millions of 
oppressed ones throughout the Jength and 
breadth of this land. 

True, the little slaves are not often ob- 
truded upon your notice, You may gaze 
up and down all the streets without see- 
ing one. Should you chance to be waited 
upon by one in a wealthy friend’s home, 
your mental reservation might be that the 
poor girl had fallen upon rather easy lines. 
However, come with me to the back 
streets and alleys of the tenement houses 
—even here in the Model Settlement of 
Shanghai—and you will see everywhere 
the patient little ones toiling with all their 
might—at least with all the might the 
mistresses can succeed in getting from 
them —at their daily tasks of sweeping, 
washing, scouring, and what-not. Then 
let us drive through Su Ma Loo, and you 
will see the slave girls in their gilded 
cages—but does the sight pain you less 
than the previous one? 

ALL CLASSES SLAVE OWNERS? 

Who are the people that use slaves in 
China? I may answer, the rich people, 
who regard them as indispensable as so 
many pieces of furniture. Accordingly, 
they furnish them to each daughter of the 
house in quantity and quality correspond- 
ing to the length of the family purse. 
The daughter carries them to her future 
home as part of her dowry. If the slave 
girl should be ugly looking and awkward, 
as she has every reason to be, then the 
more blows and scolding will be her lot. 
Such a steady course of treatment for 
years will not tend to brighten her intel- 
lect and sweeten her temper, so that she 
will almost invariably become stupid and 
sullen. On the contrary, the menial may 
be bright and pretty, and then, alas! she 
will doubtless find favorin the eyes of the 
master, and perhaps become peer with 
the rich man’s daughter. 

The middle classes use the slave girls 
because they cannot afford to have ser- 
vants, and the poor people use them as a 
means of getting rich. Shall I say it? 
Some of our Christian Chinese keep slave 
girls. I think they hardly realize the 
wrong involved. I may add that they do 
endeavor to ameliorate their condition in 
many ways. 

GIRL SLAVERY DEMORALIZING, 

So the system of slavery permeates our 
social fabric, and how much it detracts 
from the social virtues we may well im- 
agine. I need not moralize upon the in- 
tluence of it all upon the character of the 
mistress and her children, boys and girls. 
If slavery could produce such a character 
as Uncle Tom with a saint as mistress, it 
is still answerable for a Mrs. St. Clair and 
a Legree. 

Interested in knowing approximately 
how many slaves there were round about 
me in Hangkau, I looked through one of 
the tenement houses immediately in our 
vicinity. The general entrance is rather 
imposing, and you see in front of youa 
wide alley. Then, turning to the right or 
left, you see opening from this about five 
or six short rows of little houses, with a 
narrow alley running between the several 
rows. On an average, such a tenement 
place would contain two or three hundred 
residents. Taking one of these places at 
random, I made inquiries and found with- 
in between thirty and forty slave girls. 
Just think of there being such a large 
percentage of slaves in even a tenement 
house! 

Somehow the idea was suggested that 
a paper was to be written. Then infor- 
mation was given with reluctance. The 
people said, ‘*You ought not to make pub- 
lic the shame of our China,’”’ I do not 
believe that our dear China will be bene- 





fited by concealing her ulcers, but rather 
by cleansing them and allowing them to 
heal. I do believe, also, that there is a 
power to respond to remedies for moral 
evils. We of the medical profession have 
been gratified to tind this in the case of 
physical disorders. In these days the 
collocation of the facts of experience is 
the scientific method of procedure with 
both physical and moral problems. I will 
not, therefore, be deterred from my pur- 
pose even to save the ‘‘face’’ of my be- 
loved country, and will give a few of the 
instances within my knowledge. 
MY SCHOOLMATE KIDNAPPED. 

My first painful contact with the sys- 
tem of girl slavery occurred in far-off 
Szechuen. One of my schoolmates there 
was little Winnie. She was not pretty, 
but she was at least sweet and amiable, 
and she sang with an almost phenomenal 
voice. Our teacher would often smile 
and say, ‘‘Ah, how people would appreci- 
ate Winnie’s voice in America!’’ Unfor- 
tunately she had no mother, and her 
father was an opium smoker, One day, 
finding himself without the means of in- 
dulging his appetite, what did he do but 
sell his mere slip of a girl! How well I 
remember the consternation among us, 
when one of the schoolmates came in 
haste to tell us thatshe had seen Winnie’s 
father carrying her off to her master! A 
messenger was dispatched, and you will 
be glad to hear that means were found for 
her rescue. Alas! her respite was short, 
for like a thunderclap came the riots of 
1886, and all foreigners were driven away 
from Chingking. When we heard from 
that place again we learned that Winnie 
had been resold. Somewhere she may be 
still living. 

ANOTHER SCHOOLMATE SOLD. 

My sorrow for Winnie’s lot cannot be 
compared with what I felt for my class- 
mate, Lin Si Chen, on hearing that she, 
too, had been sold by an opium-smoking 
tather. She was my best friend in sehool, 
and her mind was as beautiful as her per- 
son. We were baptized together, and she 
confessed to me that she would like to 
devote her life to Chistian work, adding, 
so sadly, that she must try to first help 
her father. Where were gone her long- 
ings and aspirations when she became the 
concubine of a man sixty years of age? 
Surely, on this eve of China’s regenera- 
tion, we, the more favored ones, must 
plead with all our might that all these 
unnatural customs shall be swept away 
with the last relics of our country’s bar- 
barism. The laws, too, which recognize 
these evils by levying taxes on the export 
of slave girls should receive attention. 
Just now the newspapers in Japan are 
struggling valiantly to uphold the law for 
the protection of girls from servitude. 
We may at least be striving for the law. 

As I grew older I was none the less 
haunted by the sorrows of these little out- 
casts of society. There is no time to re- 
count all their tales, but I will refer to a 
few of those more recently brought to my 
notice. 

A CRUEL MISTRESS. 

Directly opposite our home at Kiukiang 
dwells a woman fairly well-to-do in the 
world; she kept two slave girls, one 
above and one under ten years of age, 
Her treatment of the two poor creatures 
became a neighborhood scandal. The 
younger of the two, being weaker and 
less useful, suffered the more. Rarely 
did they have enough to eat, and my sis- 
ter, as well as the other neighbors, tried 
sometimes to give them a full meal, but 
they needed to be exceedingly wary or a 
harder beating than usual would be forth- 
coming. No bedding was furnished them, 
only a heap of straw, and often the young- 
er one was made to sit on a bamboo chair 
all through the night. Being but scantily 
clothed, you can imagine how the child 
would shiver through the cold, wintry 
nights. As she grew weaker, she must 
have suffered more without any outsiders 
knowing it, and evidently her shivering 
angered her master, for he made her 
tramp up and down the room, saying: 
‘The foreigners tell us exercise stirs up 
the circulation and makes people warm.”’ 
One morning, sleepy and weary, she was, 
perhaps, a little more stupid than usual, 
and did not heed her mistress’s commands 
fast enough, so a quick blow came and 
she was stretched upon the hard stone 
floor. This time she did not rally. Later 
on, a Christian neighbor came, asking if 
we would not try and see if anything 
could be done to help the child. We 
found her thrown on a brush heap in the 
back yard. There was no roof anywhere 
to cover this child of God except the pity- 
ing heavens. She was in terrible convul- 
sions, so we asked hurriedly if we might 
remove her to our hospital. ‘You do not 
think she will live, do you?’’ was the 
query. ‘‘No, we do not think she will, 
but we wish to do our best for her, any- 
way.’’ The permission was grudgingly 
given, and we took her in. After a while, 
the heartless woman came to look at her 
property. Seeing the child lying quietly 
in a bed and surrounded by every com- 





fort, she asked again, ‘‘Is she going to 
live?” **No,’? we sadly replied. ‘Then 
when she is at her last gasp, just throw 
her out into your front yard, and when 
she is cold I will send a man with a sack 
for her.’’ How indignant we were, but 
we only said, ‘‘What harm would she do 
us if she did die in the hospital?” So, all 
unconscious, she passed away. Let me 
mention another case. 
OPIUM AND SLAVERY. 

A little slave girl was carried to our 
hospital in a serious condition, the result 
of ill treatment at the hands of her mis- 
tress, who belonged to one of the richest 
families in the city, My colleague spoke 
kindly to the suffering one, and said she 
would be glad to take her in, but the ser- 
vants who brought her could not give a 
guarantee that they left her with us for 
better or worse. As her condition was 
critical, the doctor did not feel she could 
take her in without such assurance. 
While the servants returned to ask the 
mistress, the wounded child brokenly re- 
plied to our sympathetic inquiries. We 
learned that her mother’s brother, who 
was addicted to opium, had stolen her 
away from her widowed mother in the 
far-away home in Szechuen and sold her 
as a slave. So it is that opium and 
slavery, like two sworn brother robbers, 
support each other in their evil course. 
If one could be captured, the other might 
more easily surrender. The servants re- 
turned unsuccessful, and with sorrow we 
saw them pick up the little bruised body 
and not too tenderly carry it away. The 
Roman Catholic hospital also refused to 
take the child in. Somehow, after her 
return, @ vague idea seemed to form in 
her mind that if she once got to the hos- 
pital she would he all right. So she man- 
aged to get up, and started out to find us. 
Here and there she wandered and asked 
the way, but her pursuers overtook her 
and carried her back. Her mistress, in a 
fit of anger, on seeing her brought back, 
actually beat her to death on the spot. 

THE DUTY OF WOMEN, 

Do I need to ask if it remains our duty 
to keep quiet and calm as to this system 
of girl slavery in China? If so, I turn 
and appeal to the Higher Court where 
our narrow judgments will so often be 
reversed. 

Kukiang, China. 





THE HELPING HAND. 





Two good deeds of a rarely beautiful 
and inspiring quality have come to no- 
tice this week. One shows the warm 
human sympathy latent in a community, 
the other the considerate thought of a 
kindly woman, 


In the line of duty as nurse in the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) hospital, Miss Ida L, Hatha- 
way contracted opthalmia from a young 
child committed to her care, of so serious 
a character that it led to blindness. 
Knowledge of the irremediable fate which 
had overtaken her only served to reveal 
the strength of this young girl’s charac- 
ter, for she accepted it as ordered of God 
and without repining. The Times called 
upon the people of Hartford to show their 
appreciation of this heroism, fine and un- 
faltering as that of a faithful soldier. 
They contributed $8,000, which insures 
her future support. 

For the past five years, every summer, 
as the month of June closes, there comes 
to this department a kind note from Mrs. 
M. Dimitry Norvell, keeper of the llght- 
house at Milneburg, old lake end, says the 
woman editor of the New Orleans Daily 
Picayune. In that note Mrs, Norvell, 
with her generous heart and _ gentle 
thoughtfulness for tired women workers, 
offers women who are employed in stores 
or as clerks and stenographers, the pleas- 
ure of a day by the lakeside and a delight- 
ful plunge in the waves, Almost all the 
stores in New Orleans employing women 
have signed the Saturday half-holiday 
movement for the summer. Many who 
have not signed grant their employees a 
half-holiday each week in rotation, so 
that before the close of the week each 
employee has enjoyed the privilege of the 
half-holiday. Many of the young ladies 
prefer to form parties for outings on their 
half-holidays. To all these Mrs. Norvell 
offers the hospitality of her grounds and 
the pleasure of a bath in the delightful 
waves about her home. The girls may 
bring their picnic baskets or lunches and 
spend the day ‘‘al fresco,’’ the fresh winds 
fanning their cheeks, the sky so blue 
above and nature so fair all around. 
Mrs. Norvell’s invitation is prompted 
solely by a desire to benefit tired work- 
ers; her sympathies for the working wom- 
en have ever been great; she knows what 
a day in the fresh, open air is to those 
who have been shut up for months in 
heated stores, bending over counters, 
waiting on customers, and going home 
tired and weary. To such as these a trip 
to the !ake end lighthouse is a privilege 








and a joy. Hundreds of the working 
women of New Orleans will avail them. 
selves this year of Mrs. Norvell’s generous 
offer and spend a day each week at the 
“Old Lake Lighthouse.” 

Mrs. Norvell desires to reach the most 
deserving, as she has already reached the 
best of our working women, The privi- 
leges she offers are absolutely free to al] 
who will accept this generous hospitality, 
This is woman’s work in its truest sense, 
to extend the hand of love and friendshi) 
to others, to help the tired worker, to lift 
the burdens off the shoulders of a sister 
wage-earner. Mrs, Norvell’s generous 
offer to working women has the unquali- 
fied approval of the United States author- 
ities, under whose control the Milneburg 
light-house is. F. M, A. 





MISS ANTHONY AT ROCHESTER. 

At a meeting of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
recently held in Rochester, N. Y., Susan 
B, Anthony made a plea for equal suffrage 
for men and women. She was greeted by 
the Chautauqua salute, the large audience 
rising to its feet as she approached the 
speaker's desk. She said: 


I have been thinking, as I sat here to- 
night, of the three great conventions being 
held in addition to this one, the Christian 
Endeavorers at Cincinnati, the Epworth 
League at Los Angeles, and the National 
Teachers’ Convention at Detroit. Who 
are the people represented by these asso- 
ciations? They are, the vast part of 
them, disfranchised because of sex, and 
therefore have no influence in shaping 
conditions, If all these women held in 
their hands the ballot, and made them- 
selves a power for good, what could they 
not do? They could close the saloons, 
the gambling houses and the brcthels. 
But because deprived of the ballot they 
are helpless. There are women all over 
the country who make demands, but are 
not heard, The great body of temper- 
ance women succeeded in getting the can- 
teen law repealed, and now the liquor 
men are working to have that law re- 
stored, and probably the women will lose 
because there is no ballot behind them, 
We have gone to Washington for fifty 
years and asked for the ballot, but we 
hardly ever got a debate, because we had 
no power behind us. I want you women 
to think what a power you might be if 
only you were enfranchised, The women 
constitute three-fifths of the churches, 
and therefore the ministers are not re- 
spected. The Catholic ministers are re- 
spected because they control votes, but 
the Protestant ministers are not respected 
any more than the women are, because 
they don’t control votes. The same is 
true of the school teachers, because the 
schools are represented, three-fourths of 
them, by women. Therefore, the churches 
and the schools and the homes are practi- 
cally disfranchised. There are no women 
speakers down on your evening pro- 
grammes, and no women invited to the 
platform, I resent it from the bottom of 
my heart, and I demand that you practice 
what you preach—universalism. 

In closing Miss Anthony called for a 
vote for and against suffrage, and the 
former was largely in the majority, there 
being a few weak ‘noes.”’ At this Miss 
Anthony said, ‘They tell us that we 
women can have the suffrage whenever we 
ask for it, but I see that the voices which 
proclaimed against it were all men’s,’’ 
which created much merriment. 





WOMEN TAX-PAYERS VOTING IN WAVERLY 
WAVERLY, N. Y., JuLY 22, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Your constituency will perhaps be in- 
terested to hear of an election in which 
the women who don’t want to vote took 
part under rather peculiar and pressing 
circumstances. Waverly is a small town 
of about seven-thousand inhabitants, a 
very pretty village in the southern tier of 
New York State. Two, at least, of the 
women who lecture and organize equality 
clubs will recollect the place as not espe- 
cially progressive on the ‘‘woman ques- 
tion,’’ because the influential, conserva- 
tive class object to temperance, woman 
suffrage, and all kindred reforms of the 
radical, growing sort. They have closed 
the churches against our speakers. They 
won’t even go to hear them if we man- 
age to get them into the Sunday school 
room, or into the public halls, They 
won’t read anything on the subject. 
They would not sign the petition circu- 
lated several years ago asking that tax- 
paying women be granted the same privi- 
leges as the men. 

But these same women, who don’t be- 
lieve, won’t listen, won’t read, don’t want 
to vote, etc., were glad enough to put 
themselves on record with that class of 
reforms and reformers whom they profess 
to despise, at this election, to protect their 
own as well as their husbands’ interests. 

The election was a special one for the 
purpose of voting on the ownership of the 
village water-works, which are at present 
invested in a private company comprising 
the citizens whose families are opposed 
to reforms (suffrage included). 

The president of the village, who has 
been fighting this company for various 
reasons, claimed that it asks higher rates 
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than are just, and he proposed that the 
town buy it out, thus giving municipal 
ownership. This plan met with the ap- 
proval of a large majority of the citizens, 
but not the methods used by the chief ex- 
ecutive, who, to gratify personal spite, 
tried to force a sale on the present com- 
pany at much less than the works were 
worth or had cost to build. Had he suc- 
ceeded in doing this, these private citizens 
and their families would have suffered a 
grievous financial loss. Under the cir- 
cumstances much feeling was manifested, 
and those women who are too indifferent 
to know or care until something touching 
their own personal interests happens to 
arouse them to activity, came valiantly to 
the rescue and saved the day for the 
‘water company.” Because of the dis- 
honest methods used only a small vote 
was polled, many of the citizens not car- 
ing to take sides with either party. 
There were 500 votes cast, nearly 200 of 
these being women. Both sides sent car- 
riages around for the women and spent 
money pretty freely in electioneering, 
although there was no report of any 
woman selling her vote. 

“The world does move,’’ and there 
comes a time when those in the opposition 
are obliged to move with it. This is 
much to the gratification of the ‘‘advance 
guard,’’ who are glad of the opportunity 
to say to such—*‘I told you so.’’ This is 
not “crowing”? but poetical justice, and 
your humble correspondent wrote an arti- 
cle for the village paper after the fashion 
of the opposing political parties (minus 
the rooster) as a reminder of past snubs 
and present victories, Rita LowMAN, 
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MR. GARRISON’S GREETING FROM ENG- 
ND. 


CLOVELLY, JUNE 19, 1901. 
Dear Hostilia: 
This little card is simply for to tell ’ee 
We're tarrying at the New Inn at Clovelly. 
Down the steep street the tiny donkeys 
clatter, 
Whose stubbornness reminds me—but no 
matter,— 
And up above the cleft, the light of morn 
Greets the dear house wherein was Kings- 
ley born, 
For this the region is, as well you know, 
Of ancient Biddeford and Westward Ho, 
And near at hand the Valley of the Doone. 
Where Lorna watched for Jan beneath the 
moon,— 


Alas, I’ve only space to send, you see, 
My love to all the folks at No. 3. 


From W. L. G., Arch Enemy. 





THE BUFFALO EXPOSITION. 

The directors of the Pan-American Ex- 
position announce that the exhibit build- 
ings, the installation therein, the land- 
scape work, and the electric illumination, 
the most elaborate and successful ever 
attempted, are now completed. They say 
further: 

There is here the fullest representation 
of the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere that has ever been brought to- 
gether, and the Exposition is what it was 
planned to be and what the government of 
the United States by tho joint resolution 
of Congress proclaimed that it should be, 
an illustration of the marvellous prog- 
gress and achievements of the Americans 
during the nineteenth century. 

Thursday, Aug. 8, promises to be an 
interesting day to many visitors, It will 
be ‘‘milliners’ day,’’ and these artistic 
workers are to be present in large num- 
bers from all parts of the country, accord- 
ing to present indications, They will be 
but a small part, however, of the great 
throngs who will inspect the exhibition 
of hats to be made, Over 300 choice 
specimens of the milliner’s art will be 
chosen for exposition, and these hats will 
figure in a prize contest under the aus- 
pices of the Milliners’ Association, which 
will hold its convention in Buffalo, Aug. 
8 to 10. F. M. A. 
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BUFFALO BUSINESS WOMEN’S COUNCIL. 

The National Association of Business 
Women will hold a convention at Buffalo 
on August l5and 16, The first day is to 
be social and informal in its character. 

On the second day a meeting for busi- 
ness will be held at the Woman’s Building 
at9.30 A. M. The board of women man- 
agers will give areception to the visiting 
business women from 4 to6o0’clock, The 
board of directors decided to throw the 
clubrooms, No. 108 Fulton Street, Down- 
ing Building, open for the summer with- 
out guest fee, and it is hoped that in the 
fall those outsiders who have been able to 
avail themselves of these breezy rooms, 
high above the street, white curtained 
and screened by awnings, will show their 
approval of this development of business 
women by becoming members. 

The newly elected president, Miss Eliz- 
abeth W. Law, is a representative busi- 
ness woman, and is one of the few women 
employed in life insurance as general 
agents. She says that many rich women 
in New York have taken out large poli- 





cies, one well known in fashionable circles 
having $200,000 insurance on her life. 
Several have $100,000. ‘It is often more 
difficult,’”’ she said, ‘‘to get the woman of 
small means to insure, because of the im- 
provident spirit of thetime. They would 
rather have the little luxuries they desire 
than practice self-denial to secure future 
benefit.”’ F. M. A. 





LABOR PROBLEMS FOR WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN. 


The labor problem, as it relates to wom- 
en and children, is a subject which will 
claim the attention of club women as 
soon as they come together in the fall. A 
committee appointed at the meeting in 
Milwaukee in 1900 of the General Federa- 
tion, is at present actively engaged in ap- 
proaching clubs in regard to the matter, 
and a circular letter has been sent out. 

A complete bibliography of references, 
where material may be found, is furnished 
by the committee. ‘‘Women as Employ- 
ers and Employees in the Home,” ‘‘Wom- 
en as Indirect Employers—Purchasers of 
the Product,’’ ‘‘Women and Children as 


Employees—Conditions of Labor,’’ ‘*Fac- 
tory Laws and School Laws Affecting 
Women and Children,’’ and ‘Working 


Women’s Clubs.’’ For information and 
literature along the last-named line, the 
clubs are referred to Miss Charlotte C, 
Wilkinson, of Rochester, N. Y., general 
secretary of the Working Women’s Clubs. 

In the appeal to the club women, the 
circular says: “It is the object of this 
committee to bring to the attention of the 
clubs some of tbe ways in which the in- 
dustrial problem affects women and chil- 
dren, and some of the ways in which we 
may affect it. It is believed that the vast 
power of intelligent women to contribute 
toward a peaceful and beneficent solution 
is noy generally appreciated, 

“The industrial problem as it affects 
women and children was never so compli- 
cated as at present. The very existence 
of the Federation and of the clubs which 
form it is due to the fact that the indus- 
tries have gone out of the homes of the 
prosperous, leaving to the women in those 
homes leisure for study, recreation, and 
philanthropy. But these industries have 
largely gone into the homes of the poor, 
ruining the domestic life of the home 
workers, and threatening the life and 
health of those who buy the products. 
On the other hand, manufactures and 
commerce have largely drawn from the 
homes of the wage-workers the women 
and children to work in factories, work- 
shops, stores, offices, and public service 
employment.” 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, of New York, is 
the chairman of the committee. 
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LETTER FROM LINCOLN UNIVERSITY. 


A letterfrom Prof. John Hale Larry, of 
Lincoln University, Cumberland Gap, 
dated July 16; says: ‘I shall soon be in 
the North. I expect and shall wish to meet 
some of those most interested in this par- 
ticular project. It pleases me very much 
to have our self-respecting women take a 
hand here. In no place in America is 
there such hostility to ‘women’s rights.’ 
This is not only true of the people, men 
and women here, but I fear a large major- 
ity of our directors look askance on any- 
thing that smacks of reform.’’ He goes 
on to say that his home will always be 
open to any who can come there to study 
the work, Mrs. Laura White, of Ashland, 
Ky., has written that she thinks she can 
g@ there soon. 





NORMAL SCHOOL IN ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 





After an absence of seventeen years, 
Miss Annette C. Haven has returned to 
Minneapolis, Minn. Miss Haven was for- 
merly @ teacher in the public schools of 
Minneapolis and Rochester, and went to 
South America as one of eight teachers to 
work in the public schools of the Argen- 
tine Republic. 

At that time there was the same interest 
among the teachers that there is now in 
regard to the Philippines,and many women 
went from the northwest to Argentine 
and Brazil, attracted by the offer of the 
educational officials in these countries, 

When Miss Haven reached the village in 
the province of Rioja where she was to 
open a normal school, she found that the 
priests had issued a decree forbidding the 
people to send their children to the new 
school. Many obeyed, but thirty girls 
deliberately disobeyed the law of the 
priests, and with the consent of their 
parents went to the school. The people 
were much interested in the new school 
and new teacher, and if it had not been 
for the opposition of the priests the school 
would have been overcrowded, The new 
teacher was tactful, and before long all 
opposition to her work was withdrawn. 
Social life in Rioja centered around the 
normal school, and the influence of the 
directress was felt in many ways. Miss 
Haven had associated with her as vice- 
directress her sister, Mrs. Hodges. 





When Miss Haven left Rioja a year ago 
the school numbered 600, and a wing of 
the capitol had been placed at the service 
of the normal school. 

Argentine long ago passed a pension 
bill which is most generous in its provi- 
sions. Miss Haven was granted a pension 
by the government. In order to accept it 
she will have to live in the Argentine Re- 
public, and she is home only on a leave of 
absence, but the year’s leave will probably 
be extended in recognitiun of the fact that 
she gave seventeen years of faithful ser- 
vice tothe republic’s schools. —Minneap- 
olis Journal]. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Point 0’ Woops, N. Y., Juty 22, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Last Friday, July 19, the memorial to 
Margaret Fuller, Marchioness Ossoli, was 
dedicated. The day was perfect, with a 
pleasant breeze blowing and the sky a 
little overcast by a faint mist which tem- 
pered the glare of the sun, As the morn- 
ing advanced, sail boat after sail boat 
came across the bay and cast anchor at 
the pier; three large excursions brought 
their crowds, and at last our own regular 
steamboat, the Point o’ Woods, came in 
sight with decks, cabin, and roof crowded 
with people. 

Presently long lines of gay color showed 
how the guests were making their way 
to the hall where the preliminary exer- 
cises were to be held. Among those who 
came were several relatives of Margaret 
Fuller,—Mrs. Arthur B. Fuller and Mrs, 
Richard N, Fuller, two of her sisters-in- 
law, and Mrs. Arthur Nichols, a niece. 
There were also present Mrs. Ellen L, 
Shutt, who was once a schoolmate of the 
distinguished writer, and Capt. John 
Dominie, a well-known resident of Bay- 
shore, who in his boyhood was an eye- 
witness of the tragedy. The New York 
papers sent a full corps of reporters, 
showing the deep interest felt in the 
event, At half-past eleven the hall was 
filled with an audience which, as later 
comers arrived, became greater than its 
seating capacity. Some of the ladies here 
for the summer were formed into a recep- 
tion committee, others were ushers at the 
hall, and others had decorated it with 
evergreens, while a broad white cloth 
back of the platform bore the words, 
‘*Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 1850 — 1901,”’ 
beautifully painted in purple by Mrs. Le 
Prince. 

As I have had the honor of being the 
president of the Village Improvement 
Society here for some years, it was my 
pleasant duty to preside and make the 
opening remarks, which contained a brief 
review of the life of the noble woman we 
were commemorating. Mr. Charles W. 
Hand, president of the Point o’ Woods 
Association, gave an address of welcome, 
speaking warm words of gratification at 
the presence of so many friends, Mrs. 
Charlotte B. Wilbour, so long associated 
with work for women, and now the first 
vice-president of Sorosis, a club of which 
she was one of the founders and for some 
years president, had made a long journey 
to be with us. She gave some early remi- 
niscences of ‘‘Miss Fuller,’’ as she was 
then, and told some characteristic stories 
of her which she had heard from others. 

Letters were read by the secretary, Mrs. 
Katherine O. Walbridge, from Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Mrs, Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton, Prof. Charles Kroeh, 
and others, Rev. Charles H. Townsend, 
D. D., made an eloquent address, in which 
he spoke feelingly of the influence of 
Margaret Fuller and of the response 
which was indicated by this effort to pre- 
serve her memory after more than half a 
century. 

The procession was then formed to pro- 
ceed to the Memorial Pavilion. This 
stands high on the dunes overlooking the 
ocean. It is colonial in design, a graceful 
hexagon in shape, with a slightly curved 
roof surmounted by a vase. The structure 
is painted olive green, It is of wood, but 
strongly made, with iron rods running 
through the pillars. On one side there is 
an entrance from a board walk which runs 
along the top of the ridge; on the oppo- 
site side a flight of steps leads down to 
the beach; on the other four sides there 
is a railing and a low bench; on the face 
toward the sea are the words, ‘‘In Memo- 
riam Margaret Fuller,” cut into the wood. 
On the inside over the exit to the beach is 
placed a bronze tablet, which I officially 
unveiled, It is beautifully designed, and 
contains the following inscription: 

To Commemorate 
Margaret Fuller, 
Marchioness Ossoli. 
Author, Editor, Orator, Poet, 

Who, with her husband, the Marquis 

Giovanni Ossoli, and her cnild Angelo, 

Perished by Shipwreck off this Shore, 
July 19th, 1850, in the forty-first year of 

her age. 





Noble in thought and character, elo- 
quent of tongue and of pen, she was an 


| ployed at that hospital. 





inspiration to those of her own time, and 
her uplifting influence abides with us. 


Erected 1901. 


The descriptive words were written by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. A pleasing fea- 
ture of the day was the gift of Mrs. F. 
Louise Howlan (Kenyon West), who pre- 
sented for distribution 200 pictures of the 
great writer taken from the most attrac- 
tive likeness in existence. 

The exercises closed with the singing of 
the ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Republic.”’ Then 
the people slowly dispersed, leaving the 
pavilion to its solitary vigil overlooking 
the wide ocean where, more than half a 
century ago, the foremost woman of her 
time met her untimely fate. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mrs, Jefferson Davis, wife of the former 
president of the Confederacy, is quite ill 
at the Columbia Hotel, in Portland, Me., 
where she came a few days ago to pass 
the summer. : 

Mrs. Marie WN. Buckman, American 
secretary of the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund, has sailed for England to confer 
with the London committee and arrange 
for the year’s work. 

The girls’ department of the State 
school at Whittier, Cal., has a new super- 
intendent, Mrs. M. L. Davis, who was for 
years the matron of the San Francisco 
Children’s Nursery. Mrs. Davis is said to 
have had years of training in reformatory 
work, and came to the Whittier trustees 
highly recommended. 


Mrs, Elizabeth McDonald, a_philan- 
thropic colored woman of Chicago, IIl., 
is doing excellent work as a probation 
officer of the Juvenile Court. By invita- 
tion she recently addressed a missionary 
convention at Galesburg and a Sunday- 
school convention at Monmouth on the 
subject of juvenile law and prison work. 


It is worth noting that in the gradu- 
ating class at the University of Vermont 
this year was a young woman whio sup- 
ported herself doing housework through 
the entire four years’ course, and a young 
man who supported himself by working 
at his trade of stone*cutter. The time has 
not entirely passed in all the colleges 
when others than the wealthy have a 
chance at education. 


Three serial features of attractive qual- 
ities and also of solid value are now ap- 
pearing in The Outlook, Mr. Jacob A. 
Riis’s autobiographical articles called 
“The Making of an American,” Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott’s ‘‘The Rights of Man: A 
Study in Twentieth Century Prob- 
lems,” and ‘*The Man from Glengarry,” a 
serial by Ralph Connor, the author of 
“The Sky Pilot,’ and ‘Black Rock.” 
(33 a year. The Outlook Company, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York.) 


A special train on the Pittsburg division 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, on 
which were a party of the road’s officials, 
was saved recently by the wife of a track- 
walker. A violent storm had been raging, 
and the flood had completely torn out the 
western abutment, a single span bridge, 
fifty feet long, leaving the structural 
work hanging on the rails. The woman 
climbed across the wrecked bridge, and 
flagged the train barely in time to save it 
from plunging down. Her husband 
guarded the other side. 


Mrs. Smyly, a well-known philanthro- 
pist, has just died at the age of eighty- 
seven in Dublin. More than 1,000 chil- 
dren are maintained in homes established 
through her exertions. While still a very 
young woman she founded a little school 
for poor children in a hay-loft in a Dublin 
slum. She collected not less than £12,000 
per annum in the cause of the destitute 
children of Dublin. As the result of her 
labors, seven homes and four free day- 
schools have been established in the city, 
and, in coéperation with the Bird’s Nest 
at Kingstown, have turned many thou- 
sands of hopeless slum children into good 
and useful citizens of the British Empire. 

Four women were graduated from the 
medical department of the University of 
Minnesota this year,—Mrs. Mary P. Hop- 
kins, Misses Catherine Putnam, Rose Val- 
lely, and Getta M. Cater. Mrs, Hopkins 
took up the study of medicine shortly 
after the death of her husband. For the 
past two years Mrs. Hopkins has been 
assistant druggist in the University free 
dispensary, and since spring has had full 
charge of the drug department. Mrs. 
Hopkins will be an interne in Asbury 
Hospital, and she has the honor of being 
the first woman interne regularly em- 
Miss Putnam, 
who was formery a teacher, assisted Dr. 
Wesbrook in his laboratory of pathology 
and bacteriology in the University, and 
she will engage in general practice in 
Minneapolis or St. Paul. 








Gloves for Travelling, Street, and all 
Dress occasions at Miss M. F, Fisk’s, 144 
Tremont Street. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 








—— —} 


AMUSEMENTS. 


SQUARE Theatre. 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





CASTLE 


Branch 


Spring and Summer Season. 
Daily atzands F.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JULY 29, 


“The Man From Mexico,” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50. 


Prices: | Matipees, 10c., 25c., 50. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford- 


WEEK OF JULY 29. 


Castle Square Operetta Co, 
“Charity Begins at Home.” 


AFTERNOONS: .. . 
EVENINGS: .. . 
HOLIDAYS ) 


and ore 
SATURDAYS: } 


+ 10c, and 25e, 
10c., 25c. and 50c, 


25c. and 50c, 











MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street, 


Is selling the balance of this season's 


Shirt Waists - 


—ALSO— 


SILK WAISTS 


AT A GREAT REDUCTION! 


Please call and examine. 





Don’t buy “cheap” 


condensed milks of 
inferior quality when 
you can get 





Standard 
Milk 
the very best kind, 
for ‘(0 cents a can. 


Write for booklet 
or call and see valua- 
ble premiums which 
are given 


FREE 


in exchange for labels. 


Michigan Condensed Milk Go. 


602 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
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THE GREAT ETERNAL WILL. 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
There is no thing we cannot overcome: 
Say not thy evil instinct is inherited, 
Or that some trait unborn makes thy whole 
life forlorn, 
And calls down punishment that is not mer- 
ited. 

Back of thy parents and grandparents lies 
The Great Eternal Will. That, too, is thine 
Inheritance; strong, beautiful, divine; 
Sure lever of success for one who tries. 


> 


AN APPEAL TO VERMONTERS 


BY MISS BLANCHE DUNHAM. 





Read at the Annual Meeting of the Vermont 
W.S.A., Rochester, June 26, 1901. 
Dear friends from our western borders 
Where the Champlain’s waters shine, 
From Connecticut's green lowlands 
To the Old Dominion’s line,— 


You have surely made sweet music 
On our hearts’ reverberant strings ; 
Strengthened many a soul for conflict ; 
Turned our thoughts to highest things. 


We were glad to bid you welcome, 
Glad to list or swell the song; 

Glad to sit and hold communion 
With these kindly hearts and stfong, 


Glad to swell the call, our sister 
Of the matchless Red Cross band, 

In the heart of honor trusting, 
Sends the soldiers of our land. 


After weary days of toiling 
"Mong the ‘‘wounded boys in blue;”’ 
Trustfully she sends this message: 
“Help us now as we helped you.” 


Ours is not a narrow motive; 
Net for self alone our plea; 
For a just codperation ; 
Help us, help humanity. 


We’re not crowding, not usurping, 
Only coming to our own, 

Woman's sphere with man’s has widened 
As the world has larger grown. 


Help us, loyal knights of freedom, 
Men of church and men of State; 
Freedom is, as yours, our birthright; 
For this boon we work and wait. 


Help us snap these chains of custom, 
Glittering things that gall us so— 
Heaven gave us a half interest 
In the earth long years ago, 


And with all a joint commission, 
Which the Scriptures still preserve 

To “subdue” and have “dominion” 
And the greater right—to serve; 


Right to help put down the license, 
And for prohibition stand; 

Right to use one’s powers God-given 
For our home and native land. 


You’ve a ‘“‘corner”’ on the ballot, 
On the Legislature too; 

Yours the judge’s robe of ermine, 
The executive is—you. 


Taxing those not represented, 
Is it better now than when 

Its oppression called together 
Troops on troops of arméd men? 


Fathers, husbands, sons and brothers, 
Grand Vermonters here to-night— 

Under heaven we toil for freedom, 
Help us, for our cause is right! 


-_<--— 


THE PIPER GIRL. 


BY MABEL NELSON THURSTON, 


“The old Piper place,’’ East Medford 
people always called it, and although the 
adjective was not of necessity uncompli- 
mentary, the tone in which the remark 
was made left no question of its signifi- 
cance. And when in like manner people 
spoke of ‘‘the Piper girl,’’ it was always 
understood that they meant Lizzie, the 
eldest; there were several Piper girls,— 
no one had ever taken the trouble to sort 
them out,—but Lizzie was the dominant 
figure. 

A sympathetic observer looking care- 
fully at the old Piper place might 
have discovered warring tendencies. It 
slouched abjectly, it is true; but, although 
missing window-panes were supplied by 
paper, the paper was pasted on with ex- 
quisite neatness; although the barn looked 
thoroughly discouraged, the dooryard 
was always in perfect order; and, summer 
and winter, out in the garden-beds or 
crowding the south windows, there was 
always a riotous mass of flowers. People 
did notice the flowers—they couldn’t help 
it; generally they said that the Piper gir] 
had better be spending more time on her 
brothers and sisters and less on her flow- 
ers. East Medford people were nothing 
if not practical. So the poor little Piper 
girl, standing with invincible courage in 
her hard place in life, had this yet to add 
to her burden—that she was forced to buy 
at heavy cost her one bit of beauty. 

If there had been a mother, things 
would have been different; but there was 
no mother, and Hiram Piper was hope- 
lessly and irremediably shiftless. 

One March afternoon, when he returned 
from a reluctant errand at the mill, he 
found Lizzie waiting for him. She helped 
him unharness the old mare, but she was 
unusually silent. 

Her father, lazily working on his side 





of the horse, cast quizzical glances at the 
intent face on the other side. Finally his 
curiosity found voice: 

‘“‘What’s up, Liz? Ain’t planning a new 
house, are you?’’ 

‘*Ain’t any need—I've planned it times 
enough already,”’ Lizzie returned, prompt- 
ly. She slipped round the horse and 
stood soberly beside him. She was four- 
teen, but small for her age; her thin, 
strenuous little face hardly reached to his 
shoulder. Although it was only three 
o’clock, films of ice were creeping across 
the muddy barnyard. Lizzie wrapped 
her hands in her calico apron, and crept 
close to the old mare for shelter. 

‘‘Daddy,”’ she said, nervously, “I want 
to ask you something.”’ 

“All right, Liz,’’ he returned, easily. 
‘*Ain’t no tax on questions, so fur as I’ve 
heard. Ain’t many things free in this 
world, but asking’s one of them.”’ 

He stopped unharnessing, and leaned 
against the wagon the better to consider 
impartially any case that she might pre- 
sent. The girl went on hurriedly; under 
the old apron she was straining her hands 
tightly together. 

‘Daddy, you said once that [I might 
have the money for any eggs we might 
sell, I’ve been saving all the year for 
something; I guess I’ve got enough now, 
I want to fix up the spare bedroom, and 
then—I want to board the school teacher 
this spring. O father, can I? Please say 
Ican! You don’t know how I want—”’ 
She stopped abruptly, and looked across 
the old mare’s back to the blue wintry 
hills. Nobody ever saw Lizzie cry. 

Her father eyed her with astonishment 
too great for words. 

“Well, I’m beat!’’ he ejaculated, at 
last. “What put that into your head, 
Liz?”’ 

But Lizzie would not be turned aside. 

**O daddy, please say I can!’’ she plead- 
ed, “It won’t cost anything. I could 
make her board pay, even though we of- 
fered to take her lowest of anybody. I 
know Icould, I’ma real good manager; 
you’ve said so yourself.”’ 

“That you are, Liz,’’ he replied. 
say it to anybody.”’ 

‘*Can’t I, father? 
I want it!” 

Her father shifted ‘his position, and 
gazed away uneasily. He foresaw many 
future discomforts in having the school 
teacher round, and yet— 

‘*Please, daddy!’ the girl implored. 

“Guess ye’ll have to have it your own 
way, Liz,’’ he said, finally, with a good- 
natured laugh, ‘’Tain’t exactly a dream 
of paradise to think of, but seeing you’ve 
got your heart set on it, I ain’t going to 
be the one to say po.” 

A great color surged over the girl’s face. 
“O daddy!’’ she cried, radiantly; then 
without another word she turned and 
walked into the house. Joy was so won- 
derful a guest that she hardly knew how 
to entertain it. 

But supper that night was a high carni- 
val of merriment. The rest of the Pipers 
were a sunny, care-free lot, who lived on 
terms of easy comradeship with fate. 
Only Lizzie’s troubled soul always went 
its silent, burdened way, toiling, strug- 
gling, admonishing, scolding,—with weak 
backslidings toward compromise,—coax- 
ing, pleading,—never playing. 

That night, for once, slipping away 
from her cares, she was truant to herself; 
perhaps, rather, she found herself the 
child that she had never before had time 
to be. 

For the first few minutes the younger 
Pipers assaulted her with round-eyed 
amazement; then, in the comfortable 
Piper fashion, they accepted the change, 
and followed her lead tumultuously. 
Once, in a brief lull, while they were re- 
covering breath enough to honor the next 
funny thing that anybody said, little Katie 
Piper spoke up: ‘‘We’re having a nice 
time to-night, ain’t we, Liz?” 

Lizzie flashed a glorified smile across at 
the little sticky face. 

‘*That’s ‘cause teacher’s coming to stay 
with us,’’ she replied, joyously. 

She hurried through the dishes after 
supper; she had suddenly remembered a 
rip in her father’s best coat, and it must 
be mended in order that he could wear it 
that evening. She drew the dim kerosene 
lamp to her corner of the table, and bent 
over the shiny seams. When the rip was 
mended, she strengthened one or two 
loose buttons and brushed the whole coat 
carefully. It was seven o’clock then. 

““Now your coat’s all ready, daddy,’’ she 
called cheerfully. 

Her father, smoking before the fire, did 
not move. ‘‘That’s all right, Liz,’’ he 
answered, easily. 

Lizzie glanced at the clock, and a sharp 
wrinkle cut across her forehead. She be- 
gan putting a patch on a pair of diminu- 
tive trousers, but all the time her eyes 
kept journeying to the clock. At last 
she spoke anxiously: 

‘‘Daddy, ain’t it time for you to be get- 
ting ready? The school meeting’s at 
eight, you know.” 

Her father stared at her. 


“Td 


If you only knew how 


‘What in 





time do you mean, Liz? I don’t never go 
to town meeting—not that I know of!”’ 

The pair of trousers slipped to the floor. 
In the poor lamplight the girl looked as if 
some one had struck her. 

“But, daddy,” she cried, “don’t you 
remember? It’s the night for arranging 
about the teacher. You said we could 
have her here, you know!” © 

“Well, and I ain’t gone back on it, have 
I,” he returned, ‘But I didn’t say I'd 
go to town meeting to get her. I wouldn’t 
walk two miles and set on them school- 
house benches a whole evening listening 
to Si Bradley—not if teachers was as rare 
as diamonds!”’ , 

Lizzie caught her breath, but she could 
not give up. 

“QO daddy, don’t you see? There isn’t 
any other way of getting Miss Myra. How 
would folks know that we’d take her? 
And besides, people have to bid for her 
there—I heard Mr. Burton say so. O dad- 
dy, do please go and get the teacher!”’ 

But her father only shook his head. 

“I guess you might as well quit, Liz,”’ 
he said, unemotionally, ‘I’ve told you 
what I will do and whatI won’t. If you 
can get her, you can have her, and if you 
can’t, you can’t, so far as I can see. 
That’s all there is to it, either way.” 

For a moment Lizzie stood as if 
stunned; then she picked up the best coat 
and carried it back to her father’s room, 
It was dark in there, and she stayed so 
long that the children began whispering 
about it after their father had gone out to 
the barn. 

Katie even suggested that she might be 
crying, but the rest scouted the idea. 
‘Lizzie don’t never cry,’ they declared in 
scornful] unison. 

It seemed as if they were justified in 
their faith, for when Lizzie reappeared 
ten minutes later, she wore once more her 
old, confident authority. 

She went to the row of nails behind the 
door and took down her gray shawl and 
woolen hood, The children stared curi- 
ously. She singled out the oldest boy. 

“I'm going out fora while,’’ she said, 
‘and I’m going to take Timmy with me. 
The rest of you have got to be real good 
till I get back; if you are, we’ll make some 
molasses candy to-morrow night.’’ 

The children surged about her with a 
din of questions; she set them all aside. 

‘*It’s business,’’ she said, ‘‘and Timmy’s 
going with me, and nobody else, so there 
isn’t any useteasing. Children that tease 
can’t have candy.” 

Subdued by the terror of that threat, 
the children stood at respectful distance 
and watched Lizzie wind Timmy up in 
the big blue muffler. At the door Lizzie 
stopped for a last solicitous glance; then 
she and Timmy stepped out into the 
night. 

It was still and cold, with great stars 
overhead. But the days were growing 
longer, and there was, even so late, a soft 
memory of the afterglow lying upon the 
horizon, The bare tree branches made 
exquisite traceries against it. Timmy 
hopped jubilantly along, crashing through 
all the ice that he could find in the path. 
Lizzie walked rapidly, keeping step with 
her one unswerving purpose. It was just 
eight o’clock when they reached the 
schoolhouse. 

Lizzie crept up and looked in silently. 
The little rusty stove was red-hot, and 
most of the windows were thrust up an 
inch or two for ventilation. A score of 
men were scattered about on the desks 
and benches, their faces looking gaunt 
and harsh in the light of the smoky lamps. 
For a moment Lizzie’s courage flickered; 
then she stood resolutely at attention. 

Si Bradley was talking. She didn’t 
know what it was about, but at any rate 
it wasn’t the bidding. Timmy, growing 
tired, went and sat on the steps. Lizzie 
sighed a little, but stood patiently at her 
post. The heavy moments stretched into 
an hour; still the girl waited. 

Suddenly she leaned forward breathless- 
ly. Jabez Green had just got up to bid 
for Miss Myra Almy for four weeks at a 
dollar a week. Amos Cartwell followed; 
he wanted her for four weeks, too; and 
then Eli Hurd rose; the bidding was com- 
ing fast, and there were only twelve 
weeks in the term. 

Lizzie pressed to the window; her 
voice, shrill with excitement, rang sharp- 
ly through the room: “I'll take her all 
the time at eighty cents a week!”’ 

There was a moment of amazed silence; 
then everybody turned. Eli Hurd still 
stood with his finger crooked toward the 
chairman. Jabez Green strode over to 
the window. 

‘See here, sissy,’’ he said, “I guess 
you’ve made a mistake. This here’s a 
men’s meeting.”’ 

But Lizzie clung to the sill, her voice 
rising shrilly: 

“T know it ain’t fair and that I haven’t 
got any right, but what else could I do? 
I didn’t want to listen or find out any- 
thing—I just want to get Miss Myra to 
board. You needn’t think I wouldn’t 
treat her good just because—’’ the sharp 
voice faltered a little there, but steadied 





itself immediately — ‘‘just because our 
house ain’t nice. I’ve been saving up to 
fix a room, and I’d do everything just as 
good as I know how. If I was a man, 
wouldn’t you listen and give me achance? 
Oh, please don’t take it away from me 
just because I ain’t a man!”’ 

The poor little Piper girl, standing out- 
side the pale and fighting so desperately 
for her small cause, could not imagine 
that thirty years later, a member of a 
school board in a thriving village, she 
would look back and laugh at the memory 
of that town meeting in District Number 
7. There was nothing to laugh at then. 
Her eager eyes scanned the faces before 
her pleadingly, desperately. She kept on 
talking, for fear of hearing them refuse 
her, 

‘I don’t want to stay. I'll go right 
away the minute you tell me. I didn’t 
mean to bother. Only, don’t you see?— 
there wasn’t anybody. I'll send Timmy 
in to say it for me. He isn’t very big, but 
he isn’t a girl! Will you let Timmy say 
it for me?”’ 

The Piper girl’s voice was losing power 
now; she wondered how much longer she 
would have to talk—how mnch longer she 
could! 

“Mr. Chairman!’’ a voice demanded, 
with authority. 

Everybody turned. Nobody had no- 
ticed that Eli Burton had risen; Eli sel- 
dom spoke in town meeting, or anywhere, 
for that matter; but people did not there- 
fore accuse him of not thinking. 

“Mr. Chairman,’’ Eli repeated, firmly, 
“*T should like the permission of the gen- 
tlemen present to represent Lizzie Piper 
in this meeting, and present her bid for 
boarding the teacher for the whole term 
at the rate of eighty cents a week.”’ 

During the murmur that ensued upon 
this remark, Eli Burton crossed the room 
and spoke to Lizzie. ‘*Guess you’d better 
run away now,’’ he advised, kindly. “I 
ain’t promising that we’ll get anything, 
but I’ll do all I can for you. You might 
hang round awhile, if you ain’t too tired.” 

‘*Yes, sir,’ the girl answered, wearily. 
“Thank you, sir.”’ 

She sat on the step beside Timmy, who 
was nodding sleepily. The talk inside 
rose and fell. Lizzie wrapped her hands 
in her shawl and waited. She had no 
hope, but she was not going to give up 
until she had to. Perhaps, worn out by 
the stress of her excitement, she dozed a 
little; she started to her feet as the big, 
hearty voice reached her consciousness: 

“Jehosaphat! Ain’t you two young 
ones ’most frozen? Run inand get thawed 
out, sonny.”’ 

Timmy, but half awake, stumbled to- 
ward the open door; Lizzie stood waiting 
breathlessly. She tried to speak, but her 
voice wouldn’t come, She looked at Eli 
as if her life depended upon his sentence. 

‘*Well,’”’ he said, slowly, ‘I guess it’s 
rather more for you than against you, 
though ’twasn’t all ye bid for; you see 
the schoolma’am generally boards in three 
or four places, an’ ’twa’n’t the custom for 
one to monopolize her, so to speak. So 
they concluded, finally, to let you have 
her six weeks. Will that do you?’ 

The girl’s face, at first despairing, had 
brightened radiantly. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!’ she cried, ‘I didn’t 
expect her all the time. I only asked for 
all so’s to get some. Oh, I do thank you 
so much, Mr. Burton!” 

The farmer looked at her a moment in 
perplexity; then he began to chuckle, but 
Lizzie was too happy to notice. 

“Won't you please call Timmy out?’ 
she asked; and when Timmy came slse 
seized his hand and sped triumpantly 
toward home. 

In the weeks before the summer term 
opened, the oldest Piper girl was more 
than busy. Scant leisure was hers with 
such a brood to care for, and now she had 
the teacher’s room to get ready besides, 
She throve under the work, however; all 
her days seemed set to music. Then one 
afternoon, when she was going to the vil- 
lage on an errand, Mrs. Hurd beckoned to 
her. Mrs. Hurd was the one who had bid 
for the teacher and been shut out; she 
was a slight, delicate-looking woman, but 
there was something abont the lines of 
her lips said that she was not used to be- 
ing shut out. Mrs. Hurd led the way 
into her spare bedroom, and Lizzie fol- 
lowed wonderingly. It wasa very grand 
room, with a beautiful painted chamber- 
set decorated with strawberries. Lizzie 
looked round with admiring eyes; Mrs. 
Hurd watched her closely. 

“T guess you ain’t never seen a room 
like this, have you?”’ she asked, 

The Piper girl flushed at the tone. ‘‘No, 
ma’am,”’ she answered, stiffly. 

‘Guess it ain’t much like your bed- 
rooms,”’ 

The Piper girl was silent. 

The angry color mounted 
Hurd’s thin cheeks. 

“Oh, you can stand there looking as 
proud as Lucifer,’ she flamed out, **but 
I'd just like to know once what you've 
got to be proud about! Maybe you think 
*twas a smart thing to underbid folks at 
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the school meeting—as if eighty cents at 
the Piper place could hold a candle to a 
dollar here! Maybe you think ‘twas 
smart. I wonder what the school teacher 
will think! I guess she’s got some feel- 
ings. It’s likely she’d choose to go and 
stay at your place, ain’t it, when she 
could have had a room like this? There 
ain’t another set in the village like this, 
and you’ve cheated her out of it! I should 
think you'd be proud! I should think—” 

But the Piper girl was not there; she 
was running out of the door with her 
fingers in her ears. Straight home she 
went and into the room upon which she 
had spent so many joyous hours. She had 
thought it beautiful before; now its bare 
ugliness thrust itself in her face wherever 
she looked, The Piper girl walked out 
and shut the door behind her. 

The uncertain spring days slipped by, 
and the world was a-blossom, and one 
morning all the middle Pipers trotted off 
to school. Lizzie, at home, had not once 
opened the spare-room door since that 
bitter day; but it was not time yet; the 
teacher was to stay her three weeks at 
Jabez Green’s first; and when the chil- 
dren asked when the teacher was coming 
to stay with them, Lizzie answered them 
shortly. When the teacher came, they'd 
know it as soon as anybody, she said; and 
the three weeks slipped by almost to the 
last day, and it was the Pipers’ turn next. 

Saturday was half-holiday. Miss Myra, 
having dismissed her flock, was setting 
her desk slowly in order. She was beau- 
tiful, all the children thought; she had 
such lovely, soft, drooping curls, and she 
wore such fascinating black silk aprons. 
Usually Miss Myra was bright and smil- 
ing, but this afternoon her face was grave, 
for she was thinking about the six weeks 
before her at the Piper place; she had 
heard a great deal about those six weeks 
during her stay at Jabez Green’s. Mrs. 
Hurd had been a frequent caller. 

There was a little stir at the door, and 
Miss Myra looked up. In the thin, shabby 
girl who stood there with dark eyes fixed 
soberly upon her, Miss Myra recognized 
the Piper girl. Her heart sank at the 
sight; the Piper girl did not look prepos- 
sessing. 

“Good mo—’’ she began, trying to 
speak pleasantly. But the Piper girl in- 
terrupted her. 

“I’ve come to tell you you needn’t 
come,’’ she said. 

**Needn’t—I don’t understand,’’ Miss 
Myra repeated, 

‘You needn’t come to us. I’m Lizzie 
Piper, and ’twas our turn next. Well, you 
needn’t come.’’ The Piper girl said it 
monotonously, as if she were reciting a 
lesson. 

“But— I thought I had to.’’ It wasn’t 
what Miss Myra meant to say, but she 
was thoroughly perplexed. 

‘Well, you don’t. I guess I ain’t so 
stupid as that, if I don’t go to school. 
One leg of the bedstead’s propped up, and 
there’s only one chair, and I put in flow- 
ers and new curtains and things, and it 
looks horrid in spite of them—so you 
needn’t come.’’? Lizzie caught her breath 
a little then; the strain was growing al- 
most too heavy. 

Miss Myra looked at her a moment; then 
she stepped down from the desk and put 
her arm round the Piper girl. 

“*T want you to tell me something first,’” 
she said. ‘Tell me why you wanted me 
to come so much,”’ 

“T wanted you—”’ Lizzie began; then it 
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came out in eager, passionate bits. ‘It 
was for the children most—and mother. 
Mother was—different. She used to call 
me Elizabeth. I wanted to teach the 
children things, and I tried so hard, but I 
couldn’t go to school, and there was so 
much to do, and I tried and tried, but it 
all slipped away from me. And you were 
so pretty, and—and—like what I wanted 
them to grow up to be, and I thought if 
you could come a little while so’s they 
could see—”’ 

She stopped and clasped her hands hard 
together. ‘‘But you couldn’t,’’ she added, 
dully. “I knew you couldn’t after I'd 
seen other folks’s houses!”’ 

The room was very silent fora moment; 
then Miss Myra spoke softly: 

‘Bat if I want to come, Elizabeth?’’ 

For an hour the two talked after that; 
then the Piper girl closed the schoolhouse 
door behind her and slipped out into the 
glowing beauty of the summer world. 
Miss Myra was coming—she was coming; 
how the whole earth sang it back to 
her! 

Not even in her fullest vision did the 
Piper girl yet see all that Miss Myra’s 
coming was to bring to both of them; the 
beautiful knowledge of that would grow 
day by day through long years of friend- 
ship that were to be. But shesaw enough 
to fill her heart to overflowing. The 
Piper girl lifted her face to the sunlight 
and walked softly with her joy.— Youth's 
Companion. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 


MRS, SEWALL IN CALIFORNIA, 


SAN FRANCISCO, JULY, 15, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Pacific coast has been favored this 
summer with the presence of Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, president of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women. Mrs. Sewall 
arrived in San Francisco June 17, and 
made her first public appearance at Golden 
Gate Hall, June 19, having been first so- 
cially introduced at an elegant reception 
in her honor on the preceding evening by 
Mrs. John F. Swift. 

On the following Sunday Mrs. Sewall 
spoke at the First Unitarian Church in 
Oakland, before a large and appreciative 
audience, on ‘*The Open Mind.” Being 
herself a notable exponent of open mind- 
edness, she is peculiarly fitted to present 
this subject to others. 

On the following Tuesday, Mrs. Sewall 
conducted a@ symposium on Woman’s 
Work, in the Unitarian Church of Berke 
ley. For this, preparations had long been 
made, The large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence was composed of representative 
women from Berkeley, San Francisco, 
Oakland and adjoining towns, and not 
only was every seat filled, but all standing 
room was occupied. The principal sub- 
jects of discussion were: Women’s Clubs, 
Coéducation, Recent Legislation of Inter- 
est to Women, and the Altruistic Move- 
ment, of which last Mrs. Sewall proved 
that the Council movement is the most 
satisfactory expression. The meeting was 
called to order by Mrs. Edna Snell Poul- 
son, who asked for nominations for pre- 
siding officer. Mrs. Emma Shafter How- 
ard was elected by acclamation, and made 
a short speech of welcome, in which she 
referred to the importance of the Inter- 
national Council, and presented Mrs. Sew- 
all, who was received with a wave of en- 
thusiasm, 

Mrs, Sewall gave a sketch of the first 
woman’s club, organized at New Harmo- 
ny, Ind., in 1857 She carried the history 
of the club movement on down through 
to the New York Sorosis and New Eng- 
land Women’s Club of Boston, showing 
its growth until scarcely a hamlet in our 
country is now without a woman’s club 
of some kind. She thought that the great- 
est good the club has accomplished for 
women is in bringing together in sympa- 
thetic relations all classes and conditions 
of women without regard to wealth, so- 
cial position, religion, or political prefer- 
ences. However, even the club has limi- 
tations; great chasms exist in our social 
organisms, which it is the function of the 
Council everywhere to bridge. 

The subject of coéducation closed the 
morning session. Mrs. Sewall said that 
coéducation has never yet been fully tried 
and never will be until the feminine ele- 
ment is proportionally represented in the 
board of regents or trustees, and in the 
faculty, as well as in the student-body of 
our higher institutions, and until girls are 
sent to college with the conviction that 
education means for them just what it 
means for their brothers,—a necessary 
weapon in the battle of life, not a mere 
accomplishment to be displayed in the 
drawing rooms of fathers or husbands. 

The noon intermission was spent by the 
auditors in social chat, and the enjoyment 
of the contents of various lunch baskets 
brought from home, the ladies of the 


church providing delicious tea and coffee. 


During this hour Mrs. Sewall was the 





guest at a luncheon for twelve, given by 
Mrs. John Stancliff Sanborn, chairman of 
the local committee of arrangements. 

Opening the afternoon session Mrs. 
Sewall spoke briefly of ‘*Recent Legisla- 
tion of Benefit to Women.’’ In, the gen- 
eral discussion which followed, Mrs. Swan, 
wife of the rector of St. Luke’s church, 
formerly a resident of Indianapolis, said, 
among other pleasant things of Mrs. Sew- 
all, that she always succeeds in what she 
undertakes; and having come to the coast 
to diffuse a knowledge of the Council, 
local councils would certainly be a result 
of her visit. Mrs. Reamer, ex-president 
of the Pacific Press Club, gave a humor- 
ous account of her first experience at a 
council meeting in Washington, and of her 
introduction to Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Sewall. : 

Mrs. Worthington, of Monterey, put in 
a plea for the men—"Lest we forget,’’— 
and criticised the International Council 
for excluding men. Mrs. Sewall replied 
that the International Council numbers 
some two hundred and fifty thousand men, 
who are members of societies of mixed 
membership belonging to the Council, be- 
sides several distinguished men whose 
names are on the list of patrons. 

In the discussion of ‘‘The Altruistic 
Movement”’ Mrs. Sewall drew a picture of 
what women might hope to accomplish 
when, thoroughly organized in councils, 
they work together for great common in- 
terests which cannot be achieved by any 
one society. 

Perhaps the two things about Mrs. 
Sewall that strike the observer most for- 
cibly are her wonderful mental versatility 
and remarkable physical endurance, that 
left her at the end of five hours of almost 
constant speaking, as overflowing with 
ideas and apparently as fresh and un- 
wearied as at the beginning. 

Besides several addresses in different 
circles of San Francisco, Mrs. Sewall made 
public appearances at Camp Reverie, Los 
Angeles and Palo Alto. On Tuesday, 
July 2, she met representatives of various 
societies of San Francisco and vicinity at 
Century Club Hall, and took steps toward 
organizing the first Local Council on the 
Pacific coast. At this meeting more than 
forty societies of divers kinds were repre- 
sented, 

On July 10 some twelve or fifteen ladies 
chosen at the previous meeting to serve 
as a committee of arrangements, assem- 
bled in the home of Mrs. John F. Swift, 
Mrs. Sewall presiding. By a rising vote 
each lady present pledged herself to work 
for the promotion of the Council idea on 
the Pacific coast. At this meeting a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a letter 
to be sent to all organizations in San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity, and to report to the 
fall committee August 10. 

Much disappointment was expressed 
that owing to a misunderstanding caused 
by the death of Prof. Le Conte, Mrs. Sew- 
all was unable to keep her appointment 
to speak in the Summer School at the 
State University, Berkeley. 

Mrs. Sewall has been fortunate during 
her stay on the coast in having as host- 
esses Mrs. John F. Swift of San Francisco, 
and Mrs. Emma Shafter Howard of Oak- 
land, in whose lovely homes she has met 
prominent men and wemen of the coast, 
including the consuls of Oriental coun- 
tries located here, through whom she 
hopes to meet the women of their respec- 
tive lands. All who have had the privi- 
lege of hearing Mrs. Sewall, or of meeting 
her socially, will join me in the hope that 
this is but the forerunner of many happy 
visits to our land of flowers and tempered 
sunshine. MEDA SMITH Brown. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS IN ITALY. 


Many of the schools in Rome, Florence, 
and other educational Italian centres, are 
under the personal patronage and support 
of ex-Queen Margherita. The technical 
training of girls has always especially ap- 
pealed to her, and the school named 
after her in Rome, where the pupils are 
taught all kinds of domestic work and 
art embroidery, is one of her favorite 
hobbies. 

The Marianna Dionigi Royal Technical 
School for Girls contains a fine collection 
of photographs of leaves, flowers and 
fruits, which the girls use as copies for 
their lace and embroidery. These pho- 
graphs were a gift from the queen. An- 
other of her majesty’s pet schools is that 
of the Santissima Annunziata, in Florence, 
where for generations the young princess- 
es of Italian families have been educated. 
This is charmingly situated on the hills 
ahove the city, the house being one of the 
royal villas. 

The portrait of Queen Margherita, in- 
scribed to ‘‘my dear pupils,” is in one of 
the rooms, and the queen herself often 
spends an afternoon with them, criticis- 
ing their drawings and literary attempts. 
In Florence there is also one of the tech- 
nical schools founded by young Prince 
Ginori-Conti, a noted social worker in the 
garden city. Besides these educational 
institutions, the queen also takes under 





her care many which shelter the deaf and 
dumb, the blind and the afflicted little 
ones of her country. 





TO BUFALO IT IS. 

Barnum’s great circus was called the 
greatest show on earth, and even with its 
carefully worked out details it is not com- 
parable with the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion which is now showing at Buffalo. 

The buildings are beautiful to behold, 
the electric effects nothing short of mar- 
vellous, the exhibits of a character inter- 
esting and instructive, the grounds truly 
a bewildering paradise. the midway, with- 
out exception, the most complete ever 
opened for visitation, and all this in one 
of the finest cities of the country. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad will carry 
you to Buffalo from any New England 
point, over a variety of routes, either one 
of which is picturesque and worth travers- 
ing. The car service is complete, and the 
equipment of Pullman parlor and sleeping 
cars is of a high standard of excellence. 
The trains are fast ones and the rates low 
enough to attract every tourist. If you 
are going to do the Pan-American, send 
your address to General Passenger DePart- 
ment, Boston & Maine R, R., Boston, for 
the forty-page Exposition Book. 
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The Law of Married - Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O. ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfield RKepublt- 
can, 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealiug with questions of law.—Roston 
Transcript. 


It is free from ea technicalities, is adapted 
to the understand "B of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have iu the library 
po ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more efficient and conscl- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
in regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance te every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 

Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—CaArts- 
tian Register. 

It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. ose whose cause 
he has advocated, the w men of Massachusetts 
and women ye Spa will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able achampion.— American Law 
Review. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WomAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.8S. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson's Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 


Reply of the National Officers. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, by Will. Allen 
Dromgoole. 


Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 





ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 
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If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
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An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY . 

The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egieston Square, Boston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 
Desrhonr mam, 

















proper and . 
49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Ne. 187°. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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SHALL SHE KEEP THE BABY? 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Will you allow one who has had many 
years’ experience in the work for mothers 
and infants, of which you write in the 
Woman's JouRNAL for June 29, space to 
give another side of the question, whether 
it is better for an unmarried mother to 
give up her child for adoption, or to keep 
it herself and exert herself to earn its 
support? 

Our work was begun twenty-eight years 
ago, in the autumn of 1873, at the earnest 
desire of Dr. Susan Dimock, then Resi- 
dent Physician of the New England Hos- 
pital for Women and Children. She said 
at that time that it was impossible for 
her, with the cares and duties which de- 
volved on her as Resident Physician of 
the Hospital, to undertake this responsi- 
bility; while yet she felt it to be not only 
an important but an essential part of the 
hospital work. 

For such work demands close personal 
attention. It is necessary to watch the 
effect of the methods tried; and, in the 
case of unmarried young girls, to remain 
in communication with them for years; 
else it is not possible to know whether 
they have been dealt with in the wisest 
manner. This is what we have done. 

Each year’s experience has convinced 
us more and more that the best way to 
help an unmarried mother is not to part 
her from her child, but to arrange that 
the two shall remain together. The 
other plan is much easier for the workers, 
but has serious objections and disadvan- 
tages, if the mother’s welfare is the first 
thing considered. 

It is not correct to call it a ‘‘means of 
moral discipline’? to keep a mother and 
child together. At least, this phrase gives 
a wrong impression of our position. We 
will give briefly some of the reasons for 
the course we take, 

1. It is in most cases a great cruelty to 
separate a mother from her infant. I re- 
member, on one occasion, a physician (a 
woman) who had been connected with a 
hospital in a Western town, and came to 
Boston later, saying, when she found that 
her patients could be referred to us for 
the help needed in such cases as we are 
considering, ‘‘Oh, I am so glad that there 
is something of this sort here!’’ She then 
told me how much she had been pained, 
in her experience in the other hospital 
where there was no such help given, and 
where the ordinary course was to arrange 
that the infant of an unmarried mother 
should be given up for adoption, by see- 
ing the suffering caused by this plan. She 
said: ‘‘I used to see the poor things turn 
white at the sound of the door-bell, and 
even faint entirely away, because they 
were so afraid that some one had come 
for a baby to adopt, and each one feared 
that hers would be the one.’’ Does it not 
seem, since God has allowed this intense 
love to grow up in the mother’s heart, 
that it may be a dangerons thing to try 
to crush something so sacred, and that 
the wiser course is to work in harmony 
with that Providence which has allowed 
the woman, notwithstanding her fault, to 
retain the maternal instinct? 

2. But it is not conjecture with us. We 
have watched in many cases the unforiu- 
nate result of separating an unmarried 
mother from her infant. For, after we 
have helped a mother for a time, her 
family or.employer will interfere, and 
urge @ young girl to give up her baby, or 
“put it into a Home.’’ In such a case, 
the mother is much more likely to go 
wrong a second time, if she does not in- 
deed sink lower. It is wonderful to see 
the effect on the mother’s moral and spir- 
itual nature of a life of unselfish work and 
love, and the deteriorating result which 
follows the opposite course, I recall one 
instance which will serve as an example. 

A young woman, evidently quite re- 
spectable, in her associations and usual 
course of life, came to me for help, quite 
early in our work. She at first told me 
that she was married, but upon my speak- 
ing to her kindly, confessed the truth. I 
told her I could help her, if she wanted to 
be a good mother, and do the best she 
could for her child. She afterward took a 
place as a wet nurse, (not by my agency); 
and | visited and watched over her infant 
to see that it had good care, expecting her 

to visit it frequently, and not realizing 
that the employer would work against us, 
without consulting me. Isaw the mother 
from time to time, and her state of mind 
was everything that could be wished. She 
was very much attached to her child, was 
serious and earnest in her language and 
behavior; was carefully saving her money 
for future need. But her employer took 
her away from home for several months 
in the summer, which we had not counted 
on, and this separation gave an opportun- 
ity for her to lose the habit of caring for 
the infant. After her return, her em- 
ployer came to me and said: ‘I have been 
talking and talking to Mary, and telling 

her it is her duty, her positive duty to 

give her child away, and at last I have 
persuaded her, So, now, will you be kind 


enough just to get it into a Home?” I 
was then obliged to tell her of the diff- 
culty of having a child admitted to a Home 
whose mother was comparatively well off, 
while so many applicants are unable to 
work from illness, and must, of course, 
take precedence. I happened to know 
later of the employer applying to an insti- 
tution with which I was familiar, and re- 
ceiving a promise that the child should be 
admitted when a vacancy occurred. But 
this did not happen for sometime, Mean- 
time, the mother’s interest in supporting 
it was gone, and when I asked the matron 
of the Children’s Home what she heard of 
her, she said sadly, ‘*Well, she has put the 
baby at board, and is living in a bad 
neighborhood and going round to dances.” 

3. Those who separate a child from an 
unmarried mother, sometimes forget that 
after a time the question of her marrying 
may arise, often does arise. Now she is 
placed in a painful dilemma. She must 
either confess her previous fault, or prac- 
tice an unworthy deceit. But if all has 
been open and honest from the first, and 
if she has been following an upright 
course, she has earned back her character, 
and begins her new life on a basis of truth 
and honor. 

It is a mistake to think that a woman 
who has once done wrong is unkindly 
treated, and that it is impossible to find 
heremployment. Itis not very hard, even 
here in New England, and it seems as if it 
need not be in the West, where domestic 
service, at least, is so much needed and 
valued. We have seldom, if ever, known 
of such a case, at least, I do not recall 
one, 

The mothers whom we send out to ser- 
vice are valued by their employers, treat- 
ed very kindly, often received as members 
of the family, and frequently marry re- 
spectably. The baby is loved and petted 
by every one. Some families receive a 
mother for the pleasure of having a baby 
in the house, 

If any one desires to receive a report of 
our work, with letters from the women 
placed by us in situations, showing how 
comfortable and happy they are, and how 
kindly treated—especially the baby—I 
shall be glad to send such a report. 

LILIAN FREEMAN CLARKE, 

Magnolia, Mass. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE NEEDED IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 

The following letter from Miss Harriet 
B. Manville, of Barnwell, S. C., was ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Virginia D. Young, South 
Carolina’s delegate, to be read to the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, but was not received until after 
the convention adjourned: 


BARNWELL, S., C. JUNE, 1901. 
Mrs. Virginia D. Young, 
res. S. C. W. S. A., Fairfaz, 8S. C.— 

Knowing that the N. A. W. S.A. is in- 
terested in philanthropic thought, espe- 
cially in its industrial and civil forms, 
permit me to call attention to a few facts 
showing the imperative need of some 
form of legislation to regulate the age 
limit of child labor employed by organized 
industries. 

The statistics given below indicate that 
South Carolina is quite abreast of most of 
the Southern States in manufacturing in- 
dustries—this being the form of industrial 
capital which makes use most largely of 
child labor. As the unit of labor is said 
tobe the family, the comparative list of 
figures points to rather a large percentage 
of child labor, although the table of figures 
from which these statistics have been 
compiled (Press Publishing Co., 1898) is 
based on the average number of employees 
in manufactures in the United States; no 
reference being made to child labor in the 
original article, which is arranged from 
the census of 1890. 

This list of Southern States is valuable 
from the forcible object lesson it presents. 
Some of the States have already passed 
laws regulating these conditions, notably 
Alabama and Texas. What these condi- 
tions imply could not be more concisely 
outlined than in this simple table of sta- 
tistics, as follows: 


MANUFACTURES IN SOUTHERN STATES, 


Employees. Wages 
Maryland 107,054 $41.526,832 
Virginia 59,591 19,644,850 
Georgia 56,383 17,312,196 
Texas 39,495 18,586,338 
N. Carolina 36.214 7,830,536 
Alabama 33,821 12,676,029 
Louisiana 31.901 13.059 564 
S. Carolina. 24.662 6,590,983 
Mississippi . 15.817 4,913,863 
Florida 13,927 6,513,068 


South Carolina’s representation, 24,662, 
as an industrial force, is of great signifi- 
cance. Take for instance a parallel from 
another branch of industry, in which 
women as land owners should be inter- 
ested, whether believers in suffrage for 
their sex or not. These facts speak 
for themselves and are taken from a re- 
port of 1889 or °90, not up-to-date in 
figures, but quite so in its application, 
The total number of farms is 115,008, of 
which the mortgages number 27,065, and 
amount to $13,780,302. The estimated 
value of farm products is only $51,337,983. 
This, when compared with the condition 
implied in the statistics given above, is 
immensely significant. 

In 1892 the school statistics of South 
Carolina record children enrolled: white, 
92,430: colored, 113,219. This indicates, 





in face of present conditions of manhood 





suffrage, males 21 years and over, (whites, 
102,657; colored, 132,949; school ages, 
501,393; militia ages, 196,059; with a for- 
eign born element of only 3,406). If 
the present suffrage law is inefficient to 
secure the much-needed reform, the 
women of South Carolina owe it to 
womanhood, motherhood, and the suprem- 
acy of Anglo-Saxon civilization, never to 
abate their efforts until these needed re- 
forms are secured. It is a poor sort 9f 
security which rests on force to guarantee 
and control; and as one who is some- 
times employed by industrial and pro- 
fessional capital, controlled by the educa- 
tional policy of this State, if freedom of 
speech and opinion is to be denied women 
of this country, I for one, am heartily in 
favor of petitioning the Congress of the 
United States for the enfranchisement of 
women, unless more liberty is granted to 
working women than the pitiful allowance 
which public opinion and prejudice now 
accord them, 
HARRIET B. MANVILLE, 





SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT. 

On July 22 a Southern Industrial Ex- 
hib®& was opened at Taunton, Mass., under 
the auspices of the Taunton Union, direct- 
ed by Mrs. Montgomery. This exhibit is 
comprehensive and beautiful. This exhi- 
bition, representing the industries of the 
South, is new and has never before been 
seen at the North. It represents the sev- 
eral Southern States on the Atlantic sea- 
board. The turpentine industry and 
many other novelties will be shown, 
among which are a cotton field showing 
cotton as it grows, cotton gin, compress, 
etc., in operation; also many relics of the 
Confederacy; turpentine distillery in op- 
eration; live alligators, ugly and savage; 
10,000 different articles shown. Explana- 
tory lectures given. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SqQuaRE, — The repertoire of 
the summer theatre has thus far proved 
eminently pleasing, and has fonnd hearty 
approval of the season’s plans on the part 
of its patrons, The lighter dramatic works 
have afforded keen enjoyment to the 
“stay-at-homes,’’ and vast numbers of 
visiting tourists have become acquainted 
with the theatre during their Boston 
visits. The great favor shown ‘*The Man 
From Mexico”’ last summer has led to its 
revival the coming week, and Mr. Walter 
Perkins has again been engaged to appear 
in the title part. Monday, August 5, comes 
a revival of ‘‘My Friend From India.”’ 
Monday matinee chocolate bonbon sou- 
venirs will be continued. 


——_o—_—_ 


Boston Music HALL,—VAUDEVILLE.— 
Nothing musical that New England has 
ever seen can compare with these attrac- 
tive presentations. Not a cheap comic 
opera, for each piece is given entire, like 
a short story by a brilliant writer or a 
painting by a famous artist. For the third 
week will be ‘‘Charity Begins at Home,”’ 
a work that has not been heard in Boston 
in along time, so that the charming mu- 
sical numbers by the late Albert Cellier 
will be heard almost as novelties when 
sung by Grace Orr-Myers, Sylvester Cor- 
nish, Grafton Baker, and Henry Leone, 
who have already made themselves pro- 
nounced favorites in Boston. The dainty 
little operetta will be staged in a most 
effective manner, and everything possible 
will be done to make its presentation here 
an ideal one. 








THEY ALL AGREE TO IT. 





He who takes himself to the shores of 
Northern New England for a season of 
rest and recreation, finds many peculiar 
characteristics unknown to other sections 
of the country. The climate is ever de- 
lightful, the recreation of great variety, 
and the scenic display of a magnificence 
beyond description, The visitor is delight- 
ed with the seclusion which penetrates 
the region, and a most remarkable feature 
of the New England Coast resorts is that 
its patronage includes tourists from every 
State and country, as well as from every 
walk in life. The hotels are without ex- 
ception commodious and finely appoint- 
ed hostleries, and nothing remains undone 
that will add to the comfort of the sum- 
mer sojourner, 

The Boston & Maine Railroad reaches 
every part of Northern New England, and 
the train facilities it offers to all points 
includes fast and frequent trains equipped 
with modern Pullman cars. If you are 
interested in this region send a two-cent 
stamp to the General Passenger Depart- 
ment (7), Boston & Maine Railroad, Bos- 
ton, for book on coast resorts. 


2». — 


A fine assortment of Chiffon Veilings 
in all the popular shades, neckwear in all 
varieties, botn in Cotton and Silk, at Miss 
M. F. Fisk’s, 144 Tremont Street. 


Sean 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, ix 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Saaw, Aticzs Stons BLACKWELL, and 
Luoy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
Journat Office 3 Park St., Boston, Man» 
Price, postpaid, 50 sent+ 








WANTED.—Copying or writing of any kind, 
collecting rents, or position as housekeeper. 
Best of references given. Address C. M. R., care 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. Bo-ton, Mass 





8200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,000. A 
beautiful new house of eight large rooms, piazza, 
ete., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ound. Fine view. Ex- 
ce Hent neighborhood. © minutes’ walk from 
steam car- and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WuMANn’s 
JOURNAL office, 3 Park Street, B. ston. 





Near Symphony Hali.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 





A Competent Graduate Nurse would likea 
position to care for male or female. No objec- 
tion to travelling. 8.5S., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





Furnished House to Rent for the summer. 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas frontand side; grove; 80 
feet above Charles River; two minutes from 
electric cars, seven minutes from steam cars,one 
mile to Dedham Polo. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 





Boston & Albany R. R. 


N. Y.C. & H. R. R. R. Co., Lessee. 
Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tickets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 





B. & A. R.R. toAlbany, N.Y. C. &H.R.R.R. 
To Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
Return same way. 





ACCOUNT OF 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


May Ist to Nov. ist, Iool. 







From Class A Class B Class C 
Boston... .... cceccees $19.00 816,00 812.00 
8. Framingham...... 18.70 15.50 11.60 
Worcester.......++++. 18.00 14.75 11.00 
Palmer..... ° --» 16.26 14.00 10.50 
Springfield. 15.65 13.50 10.00 

@re........ e 16.75 14.00 10.50 
Winchendon 18.00 14.75 10.50 
Templeton.. 18.00 14.75 10.50 
Athol....... 16.90 14.50 10.50 
Westfield..... 15.30 13.50 10.00 
Pittsfield............. 13.70 12.50 9.00 
North Adams....... + 14.00 12.50 9.00 
Chatham .....+..ss++. 13.10 11.50 7.00 

CONDITIONS. 


Class A—On sale daily, and good for passage, in 
either direction, May Ist to Oct. 28th, final limit 
Novy. 2d,and in Pullman Cars on payment of 
additional charges for such accommodations. 

Class B—On sale daily, and good for fifteen (15) 
days including date of sale, and for continuous 
passage only in each direction; and are non- 
transferable, requiring signature of purchaser, 
and must be stawped by agent at Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls before same will be good for re- 
turn passage. Good in Pullman Cars on pay- 
ment of additional charges for such accommo- 
dations. 

Class C—On sale daily, and oes for eight (8) days 
including date of sale, and for continuous pas- 
sage in each direction, and on day coach train 
only. Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Draw- 
ins Room Cars. Tickets are non-transferable, 
and require signature of purchaser, and must 
be stamped by agent at Buffalo or Niagara Falls 
before same will be good for return passage. 
From May 1 and until the schedule is in effect, 
Class C tickets will be good going only on Train 
No. 7, leaving Boston at &.30 A. M.. and return- 
ing on Trains No. 18 or No. 14, leaving Buffalo 
at 7.24 or 8.10 A. M., respectively. 

A. 8. HANSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 





Where are You Going 
This Summer ? 


Betore deciding send to the 


International 
Steamship Co. 


For Descriptive Folder of the 


Popular Eastern Seacoast Route 


Boston, Portland, Eastport, Lubec and 
St. John, N. B., with connections for 
Campobello, St. Andrews, Calais and all 
parts of New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s 
Island and Nova Scotia. 


The Day Route to Portland. 


Steamers sail from Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
at 8.15 A. M. 

During July, August and September 
additional sailings direct to St. John, 
Monday and Thursday noon. 

For further information address C. E. 
Laechler, G. P. A., Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. 


GloucesteR 


"We 


‘‘North Shore Route! 


And CAPE ANN! 


Stanch, spacious, modern steel steamers, Cape 
Ann and City of Gloucester, leave North side 
Central Wharf, foot of State Street station stairs, 
Elevated road, Boston, weather right, Week 
Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M. and 4.45 P, M. 

Leave Gloucester 3 and 7.50 A. M.and 2.15 P.M. 

Sundays, leave Boston at 10.15 A. M. and 5 30 
P. M. Leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A.M. 
and 3.15 P. M. 

(No3 A.M. Boat from Gloucester Monday.) 

Complete equipment. Columbus Orchestra 


ROUND TRIP, 75c. 
Single Fare 50c. 50-Trip Book $12.50. 


E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 








BOSTON & GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT CO, 


HOTELS. 


BOSTON 


Young's Hotel, 


COURT STREET. 


Parker House, 


SCHOOL STREET. 


Hotel Touraine, 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT S8TS., 
BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO, PROPS. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOYA SCOTIA, 
The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 

It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fatr- 

BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. ‘The Queen’ 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














On the European Plan. 


Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations. 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, ° ° ° Proprietor. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 


THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 
Manage i Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen 
tral anc Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station, 











Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer, 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 


Adams House, 


BOSTON. 








EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Stree BETWEEN WEST AND 
j 


BOYLSTON 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 








RESORTS. 





Lake Memphremagog 


CAMP 


TO LET for the Summer, fully furnished, ex- 
cept bedding; beautifully situated on shore with 
ten acres of maple woods, two log cabins, with 
fireplaces, four tents if desired; b ats, near farm 
for fresh eggs. milk, and vegetables, spring wa- 
ter; post office-village a mile; no black flies nor 
mosquitoes; always cool; boating, fishing, bath- 
ing, driving, mountain geen 

PINCKNEY HOLBROOK, 
7 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 





John Youngjohn, Printer, 293 Congress Street. 
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